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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 





SOME FORTHCOMING FEATURES. 


Unlike thcs: periodicals in which the element of timeliness is not a vital consideration, The 
North American Revicw cannot for obvious reasons announce far in advance the topics to be 
treated of in its pages during the coming year. The following selection from contributions 
already secured for immediate use, however, will give a foretaste of equally important features 
which are'to follow : 


GETTYSBURG THIRTY YEARS AFTER: Reminiscences of the Battle 
by the Commanders of the Corps that took part in it, Generals SLocum, Howarp, SICKLEs, 
NEWTON, GREGG, DOUBLEDAY, WRIGHT, and BUTTERFIELD, with a contribution on the 
same subject by His Royal Highness, 


THE COUNT OF PARIS. 





THE SPLIT IN THE NATIONALIST PARTY. By Justin McCarthy, | 


leader of the anti-Parnellites. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT JAMAICA. By the 
GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA. An entertaining account of the difficulties encountered 
among the black populace in organizing the Exhibition to be opened on January 28. 


OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE. By Walt Whitman. A rugged bit 
of criticism, dealing with the possibility of a truly national literature. 

PROHIBITION IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., 
President of the United Kingdom Alliance. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. By Hon. T. B. Reed, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


PAUPERISM IN THE UNITED STATES. By Professor R. T. Ely of 
Johns Hopkins University. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER 


CONTAINS : 


The Future of the Indian Question. 
By Gen. NELSON A. MILEs, U. S. A. 


Ireland in the Light of History. By W. E. 
H. Lecky. 


The Restriction of Immigration. By Hon. H. 
Cabot Lodge. 


The Dowries of Women in France. By Ma- 
dame Juliette Adam, 


A Witness for William Shakespeare. By Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe. 


How Shall We Man Our Ships? By Admiral 
Luce, U.S. N. 

Vital Statistics of the Jews. By Dr. J. S. Bil 
lings. 

Reminiscences of American Hotels. By Max 
O’Rell. 


Can Canada be Coerced ? By Erastus Wiman. 

The Late Financial Crisis. By Henry Clews. 

The Brutal Sex. By Oscar Fay Adams, 

—— of the Jew. By M. Bourchier San- 
ord. 


And Other Articles. 





50 cents a copy ; $5.00 a year. 
Sold by Newsdealers everywhere. 














THE STATE AS AN IMMORAL TEACHER. By Ouida, who will contribute also an article on “ Dogs,” 


and a paper entitled ‘* The Failure of Christianity,” to which Father Ignatius will reply. 


EXISTING IRISH TROUBLES. By W. E. H. Lecky, whose views unbiassed by political affiliations, are of 


special interest. 


THE NEGRO AS A MECHANIC. By ex- eran Lowry of Mississippi. 


tude of the negro, and his capacity as an artisan. 


WOMEN AND TRADES-UNIONS. By Lady Dilke, who has taken much interest in this subject. 


WHY MORE GIRLS DO NOT MARRY. By Kate Gannett Wells and Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. Another 


of the social articles which have been so popular a feature of the Review during the past year. 


MODERN LIFE AT ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. By Professor E. A. Freeman of Oxford University. 


COMPULSORY PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. A suggestive statement 


of the object of the measure introduced by Lord Meath in the House of Lords during last session of Parliament. 
THE SILVER QUESTION. By Jesse Seligman. A discussion of great practical interest. 


Forthcoming numbers will also contain ‘‘ Women in English Politics,” by Justin McCArtuy, M. P.; *‘ Self-Control in the Cure of Insan - 
ity,” by Dr. W. A. Hammonp ; ‘‘ Growth of Democracy,” EmiLio CASTELAR ; ‘‘ The Real Value of Sham Fights,” by Professor J. R. Soxry, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; ‘‘ Modern Revolutions and Their Results,” by Kart Biinp; Men of the Salisbury Parliament,” by H. W. 
Lucy ; “*Can Lawyers be Honest?” by HoMER GREENE; ‘* Tricks by Eastern Jugglers,” by Professor HERMANN ; 


Jand,” by EmiLy FAITHFULL, etc., etc. 


Readers will perceive from the foregoing that the Review in the future will be no less valuable, no less alert for all matters of general 


interest, no less brilliant and authoritative than in the past. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 50 CENTS A NUMBER, $5.00 A YEAR. 


THE NORTH lene =I REVIEW, 3 Easr 14TH Street, New York Ciry. 


A discussion of the manual apti- 
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Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of 
Working Girls’ Societies. 





10 Cents a Copy. $1 a Year. 





The third (January) number contains : 

EDITORIAL NOTES: THE USES OF DISCON- 
TENT, THE COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS, 
A CRITICISM. 

LONDON SIFTINGS, by Ciarz pz GRAFFENRIED. 

WHY DO PEOPLE LOOK DOWN ON WORK- 
ING GIRLS? 

THE McKINLEY BILL. 

THOUGHTS FROM CLUB-MEMBERS ON THE 
ADOPTION OF A BADGE. 

OLD YEAR, FAREWELL (Poem). 

SARAH MARTIN (Biographical Sketch No. 3). 

GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. THE FAIRIES' 
FESTIVAL (Poems by Exsiz Cnapin.) 

“ HERE A LITTLE, AND THERE A LITTLE.” 

PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE (Story), by 
Louise Crare Hoppin. ? 

HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO (Chap. 3), by ANNA 
Barrows, 

THE WORLD'S EVENTS. 

TOPICS FOR TALKS. 

HOUSEHOLD CORNER. 

FASHION DEPARTMENT. 

BOOKS OLD AND NEw. 

CLUB NOTES. 





10 CznTs A Corr. $x a Yuan. 


THE CRITIC CoO., 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACcz, New York. 
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THE ATLANTIC 
FOR JANUARY 


contains 
Four Chapters of 
The House of Martha, 
Mr. STOCKTON’S SERIAL. 
An important paper on 
A New University Course, 
By CLEVELAND ABBE. 
An Unexplored Corner 
of Japan, 
First of several articles 
By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 
Individualism in Education, 
By Prof. N. S. SHALER. 
An Inherited Talent, 


A charming account, with letters, of 
the great-granddaughter of Ma- 
dame de Sevigné, 

By HARRIET WATERS PRESTON. 

Two Philosophers of the Para- 

doxwal: I. Hegel, 


By Prof. JOSIAH ROYCE. 
Boulangism and the Republic, 
By Prof. ADOLPHE COHN. 


A Swiss Farming Village, 


By SOPHIA KIRK. 


Noto: 





$4.00 a year: 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





LOVERS OF 
Poetry 4x» t= Drama, 
READ 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 
Lord Protector of England, 


A DRAMA, 
By THOMAS NIELD. 
ARGYLE PRESS CO. 


For Sale by 
M. E. NIELD, ttvonza, wo. 


Price by Mail, $1.00. 





When calling, please ask for Mr. Graiit. 
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F, E. GRANT, BOOKS, 7 W. 42d Sr., N.Y. 


EACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
The Reformed Primer and First Reader. Price, 
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—New York Sun. 


LOVELL’S 
Recent Publications. 


Authorized Editions 
By Arrangement with the Authors. 


in Lovell’s International Series. 
Price each, Cloth, $1.00 ; Paper, 50 cents. 
No, roz2. THE WAGES OF SIN: By Lucas 
MALET. 
No. 126. NAME AND FAME. By ADEL- 
LINE SERGEANT and EWING LESTER. 


No. 133. BASIL AND ANNETTE. By 
B. L. FARJEON. 


No. 135. BRAVE HEART AND TRUE. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


No. 136. LADY MAUDE’S MANIA. By 
GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


No. 137. MARCIA. By W. E. Norris. 


ELLI, 


No. 139. THE HONORABLE MISS. By 
L. T, MEADE. 


No. 140. A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. By 
Dora RUSSELL. 


In Lovell’s Westminster Series. 
No. 16. LE BEAU SABREUR. By ANNIE 
THOMAS, 
No. 18. A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By 
B. L. FARJEON. 


No. 20. A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 
By A New Writer. 


No. 23. UNDER THE DEODARS. By 
RupDYARD KIPLING. 


No. 25. THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
By RupyArD KIPLING. 
This is the first sustained novel from the pen of 
this remarkably popular young writer. 


In Loveli’s American Author's Series. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


No. 25. PAULINE, By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


No. 33. ASAPH. By ALice KINGSBURY 
Coo.ey. 


In Lovell’s Foreign Literature Series. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; Paper, 50 cents. 


No. 8 FANTASY. By MATILDE SERAO. 
Translated by Henry Harland. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers 


or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers. 


UNITED STATES BOOK CO., 


Successors to Joun W. Lovett Co., 





30 cents. Basynoop Pus. Co., New York. 


150 Worth St., New York. 


No. 138. WORMWOOD. By MARriE Cor- . 
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Literature 
Stoddard’s ‘“‘ The Lion’s Cub” 


IT Is TEN YEARS since we have had a volume of poems 
from Mr. Stoddard’s pen, and ten years is a long time for 
lovers of good poetry to wait for a new book by one of their 
favorites. Now that the feast is spread before us, our impa- 
tience is turned into greedy delight; we say greedy because, 
after reading this volume twice through, we want more,—we 
want the many charming lyrics which we have seen from 
time to time in the literary periodicals. Some of these 
lyrics are here, and, remembering who makes the collec- 
tion for us, we have no doubt the best ones are here; but 
we want the rest, and perhaps we shall get them in another 
volume. 

The present collection (prefaced by a speaking likeness 
of the poet, from a portrait by George Butler) takes its title 
from the last poem, which appeared originally in Harper's 
Monthly and is an Eastern legend told in blank-verse—a 
form which Mr. Stoddard always handles with fluency and 
dignity. Several other pieces in blank verse are given, 
and all are done with the same perfection of art. Few 
American poets have Mr. Stoddard’s mastery over this form 
of poetry: indeed, it seems to us that here, and i in the ode, 
he reaches his highest level,—this without any depreciation 
of his powers as a lyrist, which are of an exceedingly high 
order. The lyrics in this volume far outnumber the other 
poems, and the inspiration for many of them has been derived 
from Eastern sources. Mr. Stoddard is very fond of, and very 
deeply versed in Oriental lore, as all his work attests ; and 
we recall but one other American poet who has surpassed 
him in singing of the sunrise lands,—and that is his friend 
Bayard Taylor. 

There is a subtlety in many of the poet’s shorter verses 
that defies analysis,—a charm as elusive as a bird-note; and 
we detect in some of them more of the pure singing quality 
than we have been wont to credit to Mr. Stoddard’s muse. 
Where there is so much that might be happily quoted, selec- 
tion becomes a difficult matter, yet in illustration of what 
we have just said, the following exquisite lyric—one of a 

_ generous number—may be cited. It is called ‘ Music.’ 
Never till now did I hear 
In this close atmosphere 
Of wind and whistling sand, 
Or, hearing, understand, 
The spells that in Music be; 
or by what secret laws 

The soul of man she draws, 

As the orb of the Moon the Sea. 


Round after round 
Of the ladder of sound 
I follow her, higher, higher ; 
Like an arrow of light 
Shot over the Night, 
By the morning's bow of fire, 


"? The Lion’s Cub, with Other Verses. By Richard Henry Stoddard. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 






I cleave my hes | 

To the s ney 

Where the pp are drifted along, 
Heavy with odors of Song. 


“The Makers of America”* 

WE WERE IMPRESSED with it as a happy thought when we 
first read the announcement, some months ago, of the series 
of monographs upon the Makers of America. Coming after 
the twin series on American Commonwealths and American 
Statesmen, this third makes no crcwd, but pleasant compan- 
ionship. It will supplement the others most worthily. A 
catholic taste presides over the selection of names honored 
by the collective title as those of Makers of America, In 
the list we find navigators, explorers, divines, soldiers, law- 
yers, statesmen, inventors, colonists and frontiersmen. Only 
in the line of diplomacy does the announcement of subjects 
seem lacking, and this defect will doubtless be made good. 
So far as we are able to judge, the subjects and the writers 
are happily joined, for apparently each writer is master of 
his theme and in sympathy with his readers. 

Two of the initial volumes are on our table. They deal 
with the most northern and the most southern of the 
original thirteen States on the Atlantic seaboard, and with 
the men who founded them. To Mr. William Hand Browne 
has been assigned the task, or rather the labor of love, of 
outlining before us the tolerant and wise Lords of Baltimore 
(1). Of the two English noblemen, George was the founder 
of the State named after Queen Maria, while through his 
personal favor with King James he obtained the charter, 
and except for his death would have been first proprietary. 
The charter was in fact drawn in the name of Cecil, who 
sent out the first colonists, and watched over the colony 
during its early days. Patience, humanity of disposition 
and moderation and steadiness of purpose characterized 
them both. While, however, the name of George is abund- 
antly displayed in autograph documents and history, that 
of Cecil stands in shadow. The biographer has, however, 
availed himself of a body of manuscripts—the ancient pa- 
pers of the Calvert family—to which previous historians had 
not access. With other assistance in print and writing, he 
has made what is an interesting sketch of both noblemen. 

After treating of the preliminaries in England, and the 
failure of his schemes of colonization of Avalon, in New- 
foundland, we come to the sailing of the Ark and Dove, 
the first settlements in Maryland, the Claiborne troubles, 
and the first Assembly. Then comes the discussion of the 
theme for which most readers will at once look. It is the 
question of religious toleration and the acts concerning 
religion. It seems to us that Mr. Browne has done a good 
work in avoiding partisan statements and in giving us the 
sifted facts. He does not attempt impassioned argument, 
nor will he furnish, we fear, much material either to the 
anti-Roman Catholic orators, or to the followers of the Pope 
who would hold up early Maryland as the exponent of the 
real and universal spirit of Mother Church, Religious tol- 
eration began on the Ark and Dove, and whatever the reason, 

‘equal justice and Christian charity to both Catholic and 
Protestant was the key-note of his [Lord Baltimore’s] rule ” 
(p. 57). In the founding of the colony, nearly all the set- 
tlers who took up lands were Catholics, while a majority of 
the laboring men and of the whole colony were Protestants. 
Unfortunately, no statue, bust or monument on either side 
of the Atlantic perpetuates the memory of George Calvert. 
The frontispiece gives a portrait of Cecil Calvert, and the 
book has an index. 

In the volume on Gen. Oglethorpe (2) we have not muck 
less than twice as much printed matter, the subject having 
filled out not quite a century of life. All of us are familiar 
with the quaint picture of the sitting old man with cane, 
sword, book, and cocked hat, which here serves as a frontis- 


* George Calvert and Cecilius Cal Barons Baltimore of 
Hand Browne. Life of : wo 
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piece. In pursuing his work, Mr. Henry Bruce, in this his 
first work as an author, actually followed up the uncom- 
pleted work of the Leviathan of literature; for Dr. Samuel 
Johnson collected materials for the life of the old gentleman 
who died at the age of ninety-six, the oldest General in the 
British Army. (We wonder whether the town of Ninety- 
Six in South Carolina is named after him.) No biography 
‘of him was attempted until fifty years after his death, and 
none of his private letters is known to exist; but out of lit- 
erary material on both sides of the ocean, seasoned and 
freshened by industry, wit, insight and good commonsense, 
Mr. Bruce has made a readable volume. He gives us what 
is known of Oglethorpe’s birth and ancestry, and modestly 
entitles Chap. II. ‘Glimpses and Guesses at his First Forty 
Years.” In a long and varied career of usefulness, we find 
James Oglethorpe fighting in the field against Turks and the 
enemies of England, personally interested in prison reform, 
sitting for thirty-two years in Parliament, and active on the 
social side of literature. It was out of sympathy with the 
wretched inmates of the debtors’ prisons that he proposed 
their colonization in Georgia. Another body of people 
whom he helped to homes in the New World was the band 
of Salzburgers or persecuted German Protestants who found 
a refuge at Ebenezer in Georgia. Oglethorpe’s various voy- 
ages, his military exploits and political oversight of his col- 
ony, the work of the Wesleys and of Whitfield in this the 
latest settled of the original thirteen States, its dangers from 
Spain, and the closing years of the old man’s life are all 
briskly described. 

Mr. Bruce’s style is lively and pleasant, but he does not 
show the power of the trained writer in compacting sen- 
tences and compressing data. The book could-have been 
easily condensed into two-thirds its present bulk, and all 
essentials preserved. Both volumes, however, serve admir- 
ably to show the close connection ef biography to history, 
and to illustrate the commendable plan of the advisory edi- 
tor and the publishers. The series starts finely, and we 
predict its success. The shape of the volumes fits them 
for use in travel or at odd moments, and their handy size 
will win those who would fly a bulky tome. 





Beddoes’s Poetical Works * 


To THAT DELIGHTFUL series of books which Messrs. J. 
M. Dent & Co. name the Temple Library, the ‘ Poetical 
Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes,’ in two volumes, have 
recently been added. In these are comprised the contents 
of ‘ The Improvisatore’ and ‘ The Bride’s Tragedy’ (vol- 
umes published during the author's lifetime), a greater part 
of ‘Death’s Jest-Book’ (brought out by Thomas Forbes 
Kelsall, the poet’s friend), and several pieces from MSS. now 
in the possession of Mr. Robert Barrett Browning. The re- 
vision of these previous collections and the editing of the 
present one have been carefully done by Mr. Edward Gosse, 
who furnishes an admirable introduction which is both bio- 
graphical and critical. Beddoes, as the editor tells us, was 
born in 1803 and died in 1849. He was a young man when 
Keats and Shelley were just dead, and when Tennyson and 
Browning were schoolboys, and he began to write at the 
very moment when there was a complete exhaustion in the 
‘poetical field of literature. What he wrote was composed 
between 1821 and 1826, during which brief period he was, 
as Mr. Gosse puts it, ‘the most interestfng talent engaged 
in writing English. verse.’ 

Beddoes was a great admirer of Shelley’s poetry, and his 
own work bears the impress of the strong influence of this 
master. But he wrote little, and that little very spasmodi- 
cally, his most extended work, ‘ Death’s Jest-Book,’ occupy- 
ing him for several years. He was much given to the dra- 
matic form of poetry, but his efforts in that form were far 

less successful than those in lyric verse. The main charac- 





rata meee Werks of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Ed. by Edmund Gosse. $4. 
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teristic of all his verse is its atmosphere of gloom. Death, 
the grave, the charnel-house—these were the subjects from 
which he seems always to have drawn his inspiration. One 
might say that poetry so-serious is almost fatal! But there 
are fine things scattered about in these dramas, and there 
are fine songs among the lyrics, from one of which, ‘ Dream 
Pedlary,’ we quote. It is perhaps the most familiar and is 
certainly exquisite. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy ? 
Some cost a ing bell ; 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy ? 
* * * 
If there are ghosts to raise, 
What shall I call, 
Out of hell's murky haze, 
Heaven's blue pall ? 
Raise my loved, long-lost boy 
To lead me to his joy.— 
There are no ghosts to raise ; 
Out of death lead no ways ; 
Vain is the call. 


_ Know’st thou not ghosts to sue 

No love thou. hast. 

Else lie, as I will do, 
And breathe thy last. 

So out of Life’s fresh crown 

Fall like a rose-leaf down. 
Thus are the ghosts to woo; 
Thus are all dreams made true; 

Ever to last! 


Each of these beautiful little volumes is embellished by 
an etching by Mr. Herbert Railton. 





“The Story of Wisconsin” * 

AFTER THE FIRST pair of volumes in the projected series 
of the Story of the States of the American Union had been 
launched with a splash, it looked for a while as if the stocks 
were empty and no more keels would be laid. If such were 
the seeming, the little brown squadron of five handsome spe- 
cimens of the literary craft reveal the actual facts. The fifth 
one, which bears the flag of Wisconsin, already floats gaily 
on the waters of publicity. That which is to carry the 
sword, star and Indian flag of Massachusetts is almost ready 
to leave the stocks. Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites is the coin- 
petent narrator of the story of the State which, geologically 
speaking, is perhaps the oldest of the forty-four now in the 
Union. One of the most interesting chapters in the book 
is the first, which is entitled ‘In the Beginning.’ Herein 
the author gives a backward look into the chaos of both 
nature and Indian man. He tells in outline of the geology, 
flora and fauna, and knocks the bottom out of the myths 
that masquerade as history. He pours a vast flood of light 
from the lamps of commonsense and the study of facts - 
upon the mounds and mound-builders, and shows the worth- 
lessness of the average unsupported Indian tradition. When 
the history of Wisconsin—recognizable as such—begins, the 
child born on the Mayflower was fourteen years old. The 
interesting episodes, La Salle’s discovery of the Mississippi, 
and of the explorers and fur-traders of New France, are told 
with freshness and vigor. 

Two chapters are devoted to British occupancy from 1761 
to 1815, and then ‘ Wisconsin becomes Americanized,’ and 
her territorial history begins. The project to establish a 
new State north (to be called ‘ Superior’) failed, and on the 
29th of May, 1849, Wisconsin with a population of 210,506 
souls entered the Union: A sufficient space is properly de- 


® The Story of Wisconsin. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. $1.g0 (The Story of th 
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voted to Wisconsin’s record in the war for the suppression 
of the Rebellion—and brilliant indeed is that record. 
The wonderful growth of the commonwealth in riches, pop- 
ulation, and industry, since,the War, is vividly pictured by 
one who is proud of being one of her citizens. Appended 
to the text are the valuable features common to all the vol- 
umes of this series—the chronological story, a condensed 
conspectus of the Constitution or ‘ the people's. covenant,’ 
a list of books relating to Wisconsin, and an index. The 
full-page engravings, initial-pieces, and smaller illustrations 
are fully up to the average. 





Two Books by Naturalists * 

RICHARD JEFFERIES, whose ‘Wild Life in a Southern 
County’ was reviewed some time ago in Zhe Critic, was an 
indefatigable observer and reporter of the small occurrences 
of country life. Zhe Court Chronicle does not more mi- 
nutely detail the movements of ‘ exalted personages ’ than 
did he note the doings of weasels, mice, poachers and Gyp- 
sies. He patterned after our own Thoreau in his incessant 
accumulation of facts; but, while his senses seem to have 
been as keen, he was less given to high speculations, and 
was very much less self-conscious. He finally became in- 
terested in things beyond the somewhat narrow circle of 
English country life, and displayed a profound understanding 
o what is really great in art, and an ability to reconstruct 
by the imagination the life of remote ages. But his early 
essays must be admitted to be rather dry reading for any one 
who is not himself something of a naturalist. 
Keeper at Home’ is to be classed rather with these than 
with the delightful book referred to above. ‘The only hu- 
man figure brought strongly before the reader is the Game- 
keeper. It would almost seem that his interests were the 
only human interests in which the writer shared. Like his 
hero, he seems to grudge the cottagers (of whom he wrote 
sympathetically elsewhere) their small allotment of gardens, 
because they occasionally kill an intruding rabbit or, now 
and then, a partridge. He writes, too, of professional 
poachers, but their tricks are described, not themselves; as 
in certain essays of Erasmus, the reader is assumed to take 
pleasure in the rascality rather than in the rascal. But the 
Game-keeper is a portrait from life, drawn as an old Dutch 
master would draw him, surrounded with all his acces- 
sories, from the disused man-trap, relic of the dark ages of 
fifty years ago, to the horseshoes nailed over the door for 
luck, and his old, double-barrelled gun, newly converted to 
a breech-loader. His live subjects are not forgotten. He 
prescribes for sick dogs; his knowledge of horseflesh is not 
to be despised. His views as to health are like Dr. Aber- 
nethy’s. ‘It’s indoors, sir, as kills half the people, F 
and, next to that, taking too much drink and vittals Eat- 
ing’s as bad as drinking; and there ain’t nothing like fresh 
air and the smell of the woods.’ ‘The hedges and the grass 
are as sweet as sugar after a shower,’ he says. He never 
wears an overcoat; for ‘these here woods be as good as a 
top-coat in cold weather.’ The keeper’s wife manufactures 
rugs of cat-skins, shot by her husband while prowling about 
away from home. (Why does not someone introduce the 
sport and industry in New York?) She also makes mole- 
skin waistcoats; one ina year,orso. Mr. Charles Whymper 
has illustrated the volume with pretty cuts of game and dogs 
and fish and sportsmen. 

Dr. Charles C. Abbott is a writer on similar subjects, but 
of quite another school. In fact, he is primarily a writer, 
and only in the second place a naturalist. He can talk agree- 
ably of bluejays and apple-blossoms; but we are not per- 
mitted to forget the talker. He does the honors of his 
woods, and swamps, and by-roads as the owner of a country 
place will show you about his grounds, calling your attention 
to this or that, so that it may not fail to be centred upon 
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himself. And he is as careful of his style as the suburban- 
dweller is of the polish of his boots. He will, indeed, squat 
in a hammock to watch the frogs; but he will relate what 
he sees in choice terms,—not always the general choice, but 
his choice. These little affectations apart, if you give him his 
own way and his own time, he is, like most whimsical, ob- 
servant people, worth hearkening to. He combats the vul- 
gar notion about mud-holes—that there is nothing in them. 
His mud-hole igrows the ‘fetid cabbage ’"—a plant, he says, 
‘full worthy of a better name.’ Yet—here is an example 
of his verbal fastidiousness—he will not give it the better 
name that is to hand—skunk-cabbage. The mud-hole also 
gtows the lotos, a plant which, we are glad to see, he knows 
and approves of. He tells why he prefers the country life; 
and his sentiments might be owned by Horace’s rustic 
mouse. He speculates of weather-cocks; why of that shape, 
since the bird is not weatherwise ? He is mysteriously reti- 
cent in an essay ‘Concerning Small Owls’; but he lets 
out the secret of how his Quaker grandfather was inveigled 
into keeping Christmas; and how, on another occasion, by 
the pale moon’s beams, he exhumed the skeleton of an an- 
cient Indian chief. Apropos of ‘Apple-Blossoms,’ he re- 
counts how Dahldorf, in a memoir, mentions that in 1791 
he had ‘taken an Anabas in the act of ascending a palm- 
tree.’ We should not mind, ourselves, taking a tumbler of 
mulled cider while the Doctor was in the act of spinning one 
of his yarns. ‘Outings at Odd Times,’ as his book is called, 
is beautifully printed and most attractively bound. 





Recent Poetry and Verse * 


THE RISIBLE RHYMES of Mr. W. S. Gilbert are welcome at any 
and all times, and it was a happy thought to collect into one vol- 
ume the songs from the Gilbert-Sullivan operas, and give them 
with Mr, Gilbert’s clever illustrations, These ‘ Songs of a Savo- 
yard’ (1) are all familiar to us. Here is ‘ The Judge’s Song’ from 
‘Trial by Jury,’ ‘The Englishman’ from ‘ Pinafore,’ ‘The Aés- 
thete’ from ‘ Patience,’ ‘ The Policeman’s Lot’ from ‘ The Pirates,’ 
‘ The House of Peers’ from ‘ Iolanthe,’ ‘ The Suicide’s Grave’ from 
‘ The Mikado,’ ‘ True Diffidence’ from ‘ Ruddigore,’ ‘ The Duke of 
Plaza-Toro’ from ‘ The Gondoliers’ ; as well as fifty more of the 
songs we have heard during the fourteen years of the Gilbert-Sulli- 
van partnership. The book is excellently printed and attractively 
bound, and the songs are the surest antidote for melancholy we 
know. ‘In Memoriam; Versions; and Idle Measures’ (2) is the 
title of a volume of verse by Mr. Charles Dexter. Mr. Dexter’s 
‘In Memoriam’ is in the same measure as Tennyson’s, and it is 
serious, and carefully written. The ‘Versions’ include about fifty 
renderings of French lyrics by Musset, Gautier, Lacroix, Des- 
champs, Derouléde, and others, and they are readable. Transla- 
tions of poetry are apt to be unsatisfactory unless the translator, 
like Edward Fitzgerald, is the equal of his foreign brother in verse. 
The ‘Idle Measures’ are few, and are somewhat carelessly made. 
The book is a pretty one both inside and out. Mr. W. DeWitt 
Wallace’s ‘ Idle Hours’ (3) is bound in a white cover bearing a de- 
sign of an hour-glass in a Vedderesque swirl. Mr. Wallace is 
perhaps a new aspirant for poetical honors. We make this guess 
after reading this, on ‘ The Good Man’s Death’ :— 

As dauntless as a lion, 
Submissive as a lamb, 
As cheerful as the sunshine, 
Composed as evening’s calm ; 
As joyous as the sky-lark, 
As up to heaven it flies— 
’Tis thus the man passes 
From this world to the skies. 
It takes a dauntless lion of poetry to rhyme ‘lamb’ with ‘ calm.” 
In his idle hours Mr, Wallace should polish his rhymes. The sec- 
ond edition of Mr. Thomas Mackellar’s ‘Rhymes Atween Times’ 
(4) is a volume of more than 300 pages of very unequal verse, 
some fairly good, and some rather wearisome and commonplace. 
The best poem in the collection is the first, which is a spirited 
‘ Memorial Ode.’ From Canada comes ‘ Pine, Rose and Fleur 
Lis’ (5), by S. Frances Harrison (‘Seranus’). This poet is too 
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much afflicted with the villanelle-fever. There are a lot of villan- 
elles in these two hundred pages, and they are tiresome and ex- 
tremely mechanical. Occasionally among the pines and roses, 
when the author allows herself to — naturally, there are some 
pleasing things. She should free herself of French fetters, and 
then we might have a volume of really agreeable verse. re 
‘An Irish Crazy-Quilt’ (6) is the work of Mr. Arthur M. For- 
rester, and he calls it ‘smiles and tears, woven into song and 
.’ The songs and ballads are smooth writing and easy read- 
ing ; and they are sometimes pathetic, sometimes hilarious, some- 
times prosy, and sometimes dull. The metres most frequently 
employed are those of Tom Moore. Mr. Forrester is patriotic even 
when he is not poetical. We confess to having smiled at his comic 
stanzas on ‘The Postman’s Wooing,’ but we had difficulty in find- 
ing any smiles in his sketches. It is damning a book with faint 
raise to say that it is the best book of verse yet published by John 
. Alden. Somehow Mr. Alden monopolizes most of our impossi- 
ble poets. His latest client is Elisabethe Dupuy, whose volume of 
fifty p is entitled ‘The Dragon Yoke: Sonnets and Songs’ 
{7), and is inscribed to Sir Philip Sidney. The sonnets are gener- 
ally graceful, and are written with a careful regard for the form. 
The songs are of various degrees of merit. e notice a new— 
alas, that there is a new one !—French form of verse,—the tricolet. 
It seems to bea triolet with a‘c’ in it. Beware the tricolet! 





Recent Literature of the Classics * 


Mr. SHILLETO concludes his revision of Whiston’s Josephus (1) 
= The Critic for March 22, p. 141) by the publication of the 
ourth and fifth volumes, containing ‘The:Jewish War’ and the 
tract ‘Against Apion.’ Though in general the work of the reviser 
has been well done, the last volume especially shows marks of 
haste. We notice occasional slips in the English even, as in the 
sentence (‘Against Apion’, I. 3), ‘But I should yee my time to 
little purpose, if I should teach the Greeks what they know better 
than me already,’ where Whiston has ‘ than I.’ 

The appearance of a good translation of Longinus ‘ On the Sub- 
lime’ (2) is especially welconie at this time, when so much atten- 
tion is everywhere given to the eee of literary criticism. Though 
the period when this author lived is uncertain, and his work has 
been harshly dealt with by time, he is still full of inspiration and 
suggestiveness to the lover of literature as well as the critic. Mr. 
Lang’s graceful introduction closes with this tribute :—‘ To us he 
is as much a moral as a literary teacher. We admire that Roman 
greatness of soul in a Greek, and the character of this unknown 
man, who carried the soul of a poet, the heart of a hero, under the 
gown of a professor.’ The translator has been unusually success- 

in imparting to his rendering et of the vivacity and 
power of the — which presents unusual difficulties. 

The same quality of scholarly interpretation which gave value to 
Prof. Allen’s ‘Agricola’ and ‘Germania’ of Tacitus is revealed 
even more clearly in his edition of the first six books of the ‘An- 
nals’ (3). To Tacitus he had given long and sympathetic study, 
though from the standpoint of the historian rather than of the 
philo! “a. He was, perhaps, more interested in the study of the 
reign of Tiberius than of any other period covered by the Roman 
writer. This volume, which was in press at the time of the ed- 
itor’s death, gives his latest views regarding the character of Ti- 
berius, which he discusses in a catholic and discriminating spirit, 
and the reliability of Tacitus in historical evidence. Both the intro- 
duction and the illustrative material presented in connection with 
the text bear witness to Prof. Allen’s deep insight into the 
times with which he deals and the mind of the author whom he 
is explaining. The volume will take rank immediately among the 
best American editions of the classics. 

Few classical writers lend themselves more readily to archzo- 
logical eoperition than Juvenal. Prof. Lindsay has taken ad- 
vantage of this fact to issue an edition of selected satires (4) with 
numerous illustrations of objects and sites referred to. The notes 
are pointed rather than profound. In one instance (p. 197) we 
think that the editor lapses from good taste in directing attention 
to the ‘ alleged ition by the Roman Catholics in the United 
States of the Church as a higher authority than the State.’ The 
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book has an attractive appearance and will be found useful in the 
class-room. 

Oman’s ‘ History of Greece’ (5) is ps the most satisfacto 
brief compend of the subject that has yet appeared in English. It 
is concise without being jejune, well-proportioned, well up to date 
in its statements, and reasonably free from error in matters of de- 
tail. The plan of the work send be clearer and more easily car- 
ried in mind if the forty-three chapters, which succeed one another 
without a break, had been grouped in larger divisions or books, 
such as the character of the subject readily suggests. Notwith- 
standing the reasons given in the last chapter for bringing the 
book to an end with the death of Philip of Macedon, it would have 
been better to add at least an outline of the course of affairs in 
Greece down to the Roman conquest, covering that most im- 
portant series of events connected with the development and dis- 
solution of the Achzan e. The maps and plans are not as 
numerous as might be desired, and, being printed on the same 
thin paper as the text, are in some cases so indistinct as to impair 
their usefulness. 

Mr. Gladstone’s conservative position in regard to the author- 
ship and criticism of the Homeric poems is re-affirmed in his 
‘Landmarks of Homeric Study, with an Essay on the Points of 
Contact between the Assyrian Tablets and the Homeric Text ’ (6), 
a collection of fragmentary observations on many points connected 
with the subject. The closing essay directs attention to the help 
that may be obtained from the Ishtar tablets in the clearing up of 
obscure es and conceptions in the earliest Greek literature. 
The distinguished author ignores the fact that the mythological 
and religious conceptions of the Assyrians came to the Greeks 
through the Phoenicians, and with a Phcenician coloring. The 
book, although interesting as a contribution to Homeric literature, 
is devoid of scientific value. 

As the time for preparation for college in Greek and Latin is 
coming to be more and more crowded by the introduction of new 
subjects into the preparatory courses, it is all the more necessary 
that the essential principles of both languages be presented in the 
briefest and simplest form. The Latin Grammars of Greenough, 
Gildersleeve and Harkness, the Greek Grammars of Goodwin and 
Allen are excellent books for advanced students ; but they are al- 
together too full and cumbersome to be used to advantage by the 
beginner. A reaction against overloaded grammars for elementary 
work must come in time; and Mr. Rutherford’s book (7) may be 
cited in more than one respect as a model. It sets forth the essentials 
of Greek Grammar in not more than three hundred and fifty small 
but open and attractive pages. The matter is presented with un- 
usual clearness of statement, and with sufficient accuracy to make 
the work a safe guide for the learner. 

Peck’s ‘Latin Pronunciation’ (8) is a brief statement of the 
main points for the so-called Roman method of goa | 
Latin. The treatment is popular rather than technical, and wil 
be helpful to those who wish to inform themselves somewhat in 
regard to the subject but have no acquaintance with the Grzco- 
Latin phonology. 





Minor Notices 

THE LIFE OF NATHAN BROWN, veteran missionary, scholar, 
editor and translator, has been written by his daughter, Miss E. 
W. Brown in a volume of about 600 pages. Dr. Brown’s name is 
most honorably associated with Assam and Japan, and with the 
work which his distant kinsman of the same name, John Brown of 
Ossowatomie, helped to inaugurate. The sub-title of the biog- 
Page The Whole World Kin ’—is therefore highly appropriate, 
for Dr. Brown was a friend of man everywhere. Born in 1809 on 
the Vermont hills, the boy was reared amid influences and circum- 
stances that trained his intellect and his physical powers to meet 
the emergencies of pioneer life in either tropical or boreal climates. 
The young man of twenty-four went out to Burmah as a Baptist 
missionary, and there for twenty-three years, with his noble help- 
mate, preached, taught, translated, and performed manifold labors 
as civilizer and Christianizer. He saw the wonderful work of the 
Gospel among the Karens, and the establishment of a large and 
flourishing mission. He was especially successful as a translator. 
Despite cobras, fevers, malaria and the menace of wild men and 
beasts, Dr. Brown emerged safely from Assam, and coming to 
America to recruit his health, spent the years from 1856 to 1872 in 
vigorously editing Zhe American Baptist. The War over and 
health restored, the white-haired veteran sailed for Japan, and living 
at Yokohama until 1886, made the first translation of the complete 
New Testament in Japanese. Of great sweetness of disposition, 
strength of character, and generous impulses, this American mis- 
peg! Bee won friends and converts, and in Japan enjoyed be- 
fore death the ight of eight organized churches according to 
the Baptist order. Of strong literary tastes, he believed also in 
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AN’ EDITION OF Southey’s Life of Nelson, edited by Prof. Mac- 
millan, is preceded by an excellent introduction, which speaks with 
rfect frankness of the faults and the merits of the author ; and a 
undred s of notes explain what to the youthful schoolboy 
’ {for whom the edition is intended) might seem obscure. A large 
number of the notes are really worth while, but some of them are 
unnecessarily simple—z.z., ‘in a quarter of an hour’ is defined by 
‘in less than a quarter of an hour’; ‘ donfires,—large fires lighted 
on occasions of —— rejoicing.’ Although too great simplicity 
is thus occasionally displayed, the notes are well adapted to their 
purpose, and explain differences between the written English of 
1810 and that of to-day. (60 cts. Macmillan & Co.——A NEW 
EDITION of Judge Thomas Hughes's ‘ Alfred the Great’ will bring 
this excellent book before the eyes of many who ought to read it. 
Written with that at and enthusiasm which delights and 
has delighted thousands in ‘Tom Brown at Rugby,’ it is assuredly 
one of the most attractive volumes that can be put into the hands 
of boys, and one of the most useful. Alfred is a hero to Mr. 
Hughes, but the more we know of him and of his age, the higher 
does he rise towards the heroic, towering even above the more im- 
posing personality of Charles the Great. ($1. Houghton, Mifflin 
0.) 





‘CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’ is a 
clear, strong and temperate discussion, by Rev. Dr. Elbert S. Todd 
of Baltimore, of the grand moral enterprise in which all Christians 
are interested. The author belongs to that great host of American 
followers of Christ that raises $1,250,000 per annum for missions. 
He corrects the notion that the propagation of the Gospel by what 
the unsympathizing call ‘hired converters’ is of saaden origin, 
and endeavors to do justice to the medizval church. He gives a 
vivid description of the conversion of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
and tells how the ethnic religions have all been propagated by 
similar- means. He notes the characteristics of these cults, 
preaches the solidarity of humanity, diseusses the influences of 
‘war,commerce, the humanitarian principle, statesmanship, methods, 
and the success which has come, and which he heartily believes 
ot This is a bright, strong, timely book. (75 cts. Hunt 

aton.) 





THE MISCELLANEOUS GLEANINGS of The Bookworm are again 
— into a volume by Mr. Elliot Stock, the London publisher. 
hey are full of entertainment for an idle hour, and throw light on 
a mass of subjects interesting to others than bookworms. How 
Henry VIII. wrote music and bad verse—like Frederic of Prussia ; 
‘how ks were made in Spain fifty years ago, how literary cele- 
brities wrote and wrangled, how folks borrow and never return 
{‘ They steal, and steal—ye Gods, how they do steal’), how spots 
are removed from precious volumes by potash and benzine, what 
turned up in the Duke of Rutland's pl awpeiey how the Soane 
Museum was formed, and what Mr. Huth’s famous library con- 
tains, Bernard Quaritch’s Jretiosa, and the decorations—the tool- 
ing and fooling—on the backs of books: all these and a thousand 
more topics are briefly and prettily discussed, and light is let in 
through a thousand chinks. There is a charming disorder in all 
this miscellany, which ‘is an Old Curiosity Shop presided over by 
hae yond clock. Everything goes as merry as a marriage- 
li till the editor, in an atrabilious hour, falls afoul of ‘ The Cen- 
tury Dictionary,’ and comes out much the worse for ‘ war.’ Inci- 
dentally we learn that the Methodist Book Concern is the oldest 
publishing house in ‘ America’ (?), and that milliners and dress- 
makers come after compositors and printers in their borrowing 
- of books. ($1.25. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





THREE VOLUMES OF M. Imbert de St.-Amand’s series on the 
Famous Women of the French Court have been devoted to Jose- 
phine. The series closes, as it opened, with the recital of the for- 
tunes and the misfortunes of a woman who can never fail to attract 
the sympathy of the world. In these three volumes the varying phases 
of her existence are portrayed, from her marriage with Testis 
to her retirement to Malmaison. ‘The Court of the Empress Jo- 
sephine’ recounts the splendors of the imperial régime and the 
melancholy history of the divorce. Among other interesting epi- 
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to Frenchmen, and which seemed to threaten Europe with a uni- 
versal monarchy. These are the successive coronations of Napo- 
leon as Emperor of the French and as King of Italy. The details 
of the former are, no doubt, more familiar than those of the latter, 
but they will always be of historical interest ; for Napoleon in- 
tended that this event should remind men of the crowing of 
Charles the Great by Leo. Yet there was a great and striking con- 
trast: Leo, outwitting Charles, placed the crown upon his head; 
Napoleon, outwitting Pius, crowned himself with his own hands, 
This is indeed a contrast, and one which contains a deep moral. 
But‘the scene in Milan could vie with that in Paris. In the mag- 
nificent Cathedral, surrounded by the adoring Italians who be- 
lieved him their savior, Napoleon received the iron crown of the 
Lombard Kings and the crown of Italy. Josephine, though 
crowned Empress, was not crowned Queen of Italy. Her stay in 
Milan, though one splendid féte, could only recall to her the days 
when, as a bride, she had followed the conquerer, called to his side 
by the most passionate letters breathing devotion and love. Now 
she foresaw, if dimly, that in the future she might become a sacri- 
fice to his ambition. This volume seems to us the most interesting 
in the series. ($1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 





A CAREFUL TRANSLATION of ‘The Sibylline Oracles’ from 
the Greek into English blank-verse has recently been made by 
Prof. Milton S. Terry of Garrett Biblical Institute. The translator 
furnishes an admirable introduction to his renderings of these 
pseudepigraphical poems, and supplies the text with a very com- 
plete and valuable body of notes as well as an index. In his prefa- 
tory note, Prof. Terry says:—‘ The present work is an attempt to 
put these famous Sibyllines into as readable English as is consist- 
ent with accuracy of translation. It would not have been 
difficult in numerous passages to have made better poetry and 
better sense than can be found in the Greek original, but such a 
liberty would violate the obligations and proprieties of a work that 
assumes to be a faithful translation. These Jewish- 
Christian poems possgss a permanent value for the theologian and 
the student of history.’ The volume is well printed and service- 
ably bound. ($1.50. Hunt & Eaton.) ——STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE'S Life and Letters of Stratford pcan (Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe), published two years ago and then fully noticed in Zhe 
Critic (Feb. 2, 1889), has been condensed from two volumes into 
one. The contents of the new volume differ from the contents of 
the twelve-dollar library edition chiefly in the ‘omission of the 
longer despatches and memoranda.’ The appearance of the con- 
densed edition is attractive. The type is good and the margins 
fairly wide, and the volume cannot fail of ready acceptance. ($2.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

Raphael Tuck &» Sons’ Edition of ‘Romeo and /Juliet.’—Pic~ 
torial illustrations of Shakespeare’s characters are rarely satisfac 
tory. They are not likely to come up to our ideal until the artist 
is a Shakespeare in his profession, pre-eminent in art as he among 
poets. Meanwhile we may welcome any marked approximation to 
our ideal, like the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ published for the present 
holiday season by Raphael Tuck & Sons of London. The illustra- 
tions, which are partly in black and white and partly in color, are 
by three Italian artists, if we may judge by their names —Ludovic 
Marchetti, Lucius Rossi, and Oreste Cortazzo,—and Italian artists 
ought to do well on their native heath, so to speak, in this Italian 
play. They have done well, though their work strikes me as some- 
what unequal. Some persons, however, might find fault with fea- 
tures in the delineation which are really true to Shakespeare, though 
often misunderstood by readers and misinterpreted on the stage. 
Lady Capulet is represented as a young woman—in some of the 
pictures she looks scarcely older than her daughter—and Shake- 
speare makes her not more than twenty-eight. Juliet, her mother 
says (i. 3. 12); is ‘not fourteen’ (commonly given as ‘sixteen’ on 
the stage, sometimes ‘ eighteen’), and, according to the Nurse’s 
reckoning, it is but ‘eleven years" since she was weaned. Lady 
Capulet, in the next scene, tells Juliet :— 

I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid, 


which fixes her age. Her husband, as we may infer from what he 
says in i. 5, must be fifty or more; and so our artists make him. 
The Nurse, on the other hand, they delineate .as not more than 
thirty-five ; and this is not inconsistent with Juliet's reference to 
her (ii. 5. 16) as ‘old.’ In the Sonnets Shakespeare refers to him- 
self as old when he could not have been more thirty-five ; and 
in the 2d Sonnet ‘forty winters’ are assumed to make a man aged 
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‘indeed. If the Nurse were the decrepit old woman she often ap- 
pears on the stage, she could hardly have suckled Juliet eleven 
years earlier. 
The color printing in this volume is up to the best standard of 
the Tucks, and the mechanical execution throughout is elegant and 
tasteful. The illustration cf the so-called tomb of Juliet—an old 
sarcophagus shown for a five-cent fee in a convent garden at 
Verona— might well have been cmitted. A picture of the house 
‘of the Capulets, which still has the family hades of the cap carved 
in stone over the portal, would have been more in keeping. The 
tomb, however, is much visited, and many a votive wreath is hung 
on the walls of the shed that covers it. Howells, in his ‘Italian 
Journeys,’ asks :—‘ Does not the fact that this relic has to be pro- 
tected from the depredations of travellers, who could otherwise 
carry it away piecemeal, speak eloquently of a large amount of 
vulgar and rapacious innocence drifting about the world ?’ 


Mr. R. G. Moulton’s‘ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist.— 
The lecturing tour of Mr. R. G. Moulton of Cambridge (England) 
University in this country is likely to call fresh attention to his in- 
teresting volume on ‘Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,’ of which 
a second revised and enlarged edition was issued at the Claren- 
don Press (represented here by Macmillan & Co.) two years ago. 
The book is meant to be a ‘popular illustration of the principles 
of scientific criticism ’; and the plays of Shakespeare analyzed and 
discussed are :—‘ The Merchant of Venice’ as a study in ‘ the raw 
material of the romantic drama,’ in ‘ dramatic workmanship,’ and 
in ‘ underplot’; ‘ Richard III,’ as a study in ‘ character interpreta- 
tion * and in ‘ plot ’; ‘Macbeth’ as a further study in ‘ plot’ and in 
‘ character contrast’; ‘Julius Cesar’ as a study in ‘passion and 
movement’ and in ‘ character-grouping,’ ‘ Lear’ in ‘ more complex 
passion and movement ’; and ‘The Tempest’ (added in the second 
edition) in ‘dramatic coloring’ and in ‘central ideas.’ A ‘survey 
of dramatic criticism as an inductive science’ isadded. Mr. Moul- 
ton sometimes seems to me to read into Shakespeare what is not 
there, and scmetimes to misread what is there ; but he is suggest- 
ive even when one does not agree with him, and the book, like 

his more recent one on ‘ The Ancient Classical Drama’ (Claren- 
don Press, 1890), is a valuable contribution to the study and criti- 
cism of dramatic literature. 


Coffee in Shakespeare.— A correspondent in Baltimore has ‘heard 
that coffee is mentioned by Shakespeare,’ and would fain know 
‘in what passage it occurs.’ Mr. Aldis Wright, in the Clarendon 
Press edition of ‘The Tempest,’ commenting on Caliban’s words 
(i. 2. 333), ‘ Water with berries in it,’ remarks :—‘ It would almost 
seem as if this were intended as a description of the yet little-known 
coffee.’ He goes on to quote a reference to coffee in Burton’s ‘Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ found for the first time in the edition of 1632, 
and showing that ‘ the virtues of this drink were as yet only known 
in England by report.’ But Caliban’s beverage is pretty certainly 
nothing but water flavored with crushed berries such as he refers 
to in ii. 2. 164 :—* I'll show thee the best springs; I'll pluck the 
berries,’ etc. Mr. Arthur Symonds, however, in the ‘Henry Ir- 
ving Shakespeare,’ adopts Mr. Wright’s interpretation. 


Correcting a Correction.—Every man who has had much ex- 
ience in writing for the press will acknowledge that often he 
as been indebted to the proof-reader for calling his attention to 
some lapse of the pen that he had overlooked. For myself, I am 
always grateful for the mark in the margin which raises a que 
as to the use or construction of word or phrase. If the proof- 
reader is right, I thank him ; if he is wrong, I generally explain the 
matter to him. But in all cases that can ibly admit of ques- 
tion, I want to be consulted: It is particularly vexatious to find, 
when one sees a thing in print, that the proof-reader has taken the 
liberty of making a change after the return of the proof which is 
not a correction but an error. 

In an article of mine in the January number of Zhe North 
American Review, quote in a footnote the statement of Hon. 
Alvey A. Adee (in his admirable introduction to the Bankside 
*King Lear’), that in the last scene of the play the copy of the 
Folio of 1623 belonging to the Columbia College Library has the 

e-direction ‘H ¢ ds,’ while Dr.'Furness’s copy has ‘He dies,’ 

and Staunton’s photographic fac-simile has ‘He dis.’ Here we 
have three different readings in copies of the same book, and it is 
by no means the only instance of such variations in the Folio. In 
my note, I add:—‘I suspect that here “ He dies” is the earliest 

; ssion, ‘that the others are due to displacement of the 
type while the “form” was on the press.’ The proof of the note 
was all right, but when the Review reached me, I was disgusted 
in ter the.return of the proof ‘7 ¢ dzs’ had been care- 


lly altered to ‘ He dis,’ reducing the three readings to two, and 
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mening nonsense of the plural ‘others’ in the comment upon 
them. 

The ‘total depravity of inanimate things’ is sometimes amus- 
ingly illustrated by changes of the type after proofs have been 
sent back which are not made by the proof-reader, but happen in 
ways t finding out. In a book on chemistry in which I 
had a hand many years ago, some of the early sheets were struck 
off and stitched together for class use before the complete edition 
was printed ond tated. Looking over one of these pamphlets 
soon after it came from the printer, I was amazed to read that 
‘Ammonia is the only gal that,’ etc. I referred at once to my 
copy of the = to see if I could have overlooked this slip of 
gai for gas ; but the proof had gas, and the people at the Univer- 
sity Press could not explain the mysterious corruption. It may 
have been a piece of mischief on the part of some employee ; but it 
is more likely that the letter s accidentally dropped out, and the « 
was carelessly put in its place. 

In another book of mine, of which several editions had been 
printed, a friend. pointed out a misprint of drew for drow, the 
word being a rhyming one. On examination I found drow in the 
earlier copies on my own shelves. How could the change have 
occurred? Investigation showed that the electrotype plate of the 

age had been damaged at that point, and that in repairing it 

4 had by some oversight been substituted for the original 
reading. 

As Casca says, ‘There was more foolery yet’ of this sort ‘if I 
could remember it,’ or had space for telling it. 


he W. Clark Robinson's ‘Shakspere: the Man and his 
Mind.’—Mr. C. W. Moulton, of Buffalo, N. Y., publishes a little 
book of 128 pages by Prof. W. Clark Robinson of Kenyon Col- 
lege, entitled ‘ Shakspere: the Man and his Mind.’ He thinks, as 
his preface informs us, that he has ‘treated the personality and 
mind of Shakespeare in a more distinctive and readable form ’ than 
he has seen in any other book. Dowden's ‘Shakspere Primer,’ 
which is of about the same compass, seems to me far better as a 
concise treatment of the subject. I am rarely inclined to disa- 
gree with Dowden, as I am with Prof. Robinson: for instance, 
when he calls (p. 36) the Chandos portrait of Shakspere ‘the 
best authenticated’; when he thinks (p. 42) that the wills of Ann 
Hathaway’s father and husband indicate that both of them ‘ found 
it wise to have as little to do with her as possible’; when he says 
(P. 52) that the poet in ‘his regal retirement’ was ‘ possessor of 
the ground rents’ (apparently referring to his purchase of the ¢z¢hes) 
of Stratford ; when he makes Launce’s dog Crab (p. 70)‘ refuse to 
weep at the departure of the faithless Proteus,’ instead of his mas- 
ter; when (p. 81) he sees nothing better in ‘The Merry Wives’ 
than ‘the dirty dregs of wash-tubs ’; when he assumes (p. 89) that 
Don John in ‘Much Ado’ escapes‘ unpunished’ (see the last two 
speeches of the play); that (p. 95) the problem of the Sonnets is 
still unsolved (he seems not to have heard of Tyler’s researches); 
and (p. 112) that Pericles makes a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Diana because he is ‘ conscience-stricken ’ (why, we are not told); 
when he asserts (p. 121) that Shakespeare ‘ described the circulation 
of blood, as eae as any man could describe it to-day, some 
forty years before Harvey made known his great discovery,’ and 
‘the laws of gravitation almost a century before Sir Isaac Newton 
made his vast deductions from the fall of the apple’; and so on. 

I note sundry misprints, especially in proper names ; as ‘ Gon- 
zola’ for Gonzalo, ‘Orisino’ for Orsino, ‘Dormio’ (42s) for Dro- 
mio, etc. ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost ’ is uniformly called ‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost ’—a form I have not seen before, though Furnivall argues for 
‘ Love’s Labours Lost.’ The book needs careful revision before 
another edition is issued. 





Magazine Notes 


A FINE wood-cut from a picture by Kenyon Cox, showing the 
sculptor Augustus St. Gaudens at work, is the frontispiece of the 
January Century. It accompanies a short biographical sketch of 
the painter, which is further illustrated by reproductions of two 
other pictures of his—‘ A Studio Corner,’ and ‘Flying Shadows’ 
on rounded Ohioan hillsides. ‘ Along the Lower James’ is illus- 
trated with pictures of old ‘ mansion-houses,’ Shirley drawing-room 
and porch, and Brandon lawns and dining-room, ‘An Irish Gen- 
tlewoman in the Famine Time,’ by Octave Thanet, is a graphic ac- 
count of scenes during the great famine of 1848, in Waterford 
County. W. Woodville Rockhill tells of charms and prayer-wheels, 
tents and idols ‘ Among the Mongols of the Azure bake. Minis- 
ter Whitelaw Reid has been allowed a peep into the forthcoming 
volumes of Talleyrand’s memoirs, and he gives the readers of The 
Century the benefit of his impressions, present instalment of 


extracts from the Memoirs themselves is the first of four, and it is 
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safe to say that nothing of wider interest than these and the selec- 
tions to follow them could be laid before the ~eaders of a mage 
zine, The California papers are continued with ‘Pioneer Spanish 
Families in California’ and ‘ The Missions of Alta California,’ both 
illustrated. Thomas B, Hines writes of ‘ Morgan’s Rough Riders’ ; 
and H, E. Krebiel of ‘Chinese Music,’ with examples. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe slays the slain in the January North American 
Review, in ‘ A Witness for William Shakespeare.’ The ‘ Witness’ 
is a witness against Ignatius Donelly, and is no other than the 
first Folio, which the Doctor examines at length for evidences that 
Bacon could not have written the plays. - Nelson A. Miles 
shows abundant reason why ‘ The Future of the Indian Question ’ 
should be different from its present, but does not indicate very 
clearly what that future should be. Mr. W. E.H. Lecky’s ‘ Ireland 
in the Light of History’ is a melancholy story. His sketch of Irish 
history is eminently clear and taapaudil dowe to the present time; 
but his conclusion, it is safe to say, will be as warmly combatted 
by some as it will be heartily accepted by others. Mme. Adam 
writes of ‘The Dowries of Women in France’ in continuance of 
some of the arguments advanced by American ladies in a recent 
number. Max O’Rell hassome ‘ Reminiscences of American Ho- 
tels'; Erastus Wiman asks ‘Can We Coerce Canada ?’; and Henry 
Clews explains ‘ The Late Financial Crisis.’ 


A spectacled portrait of Rudyard Kipling accompanies Lippin- 
cott's for January, which contains his story ‘ The Light that Failed ’ 
in its entirety. Lewis M. Haupt, C. E., writes of ‘The Road 
Movement ’—z.2., the movemet to provide better country roads. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart has something timely to say of ‘Christmas 
Gifts’; and Julian Hawthorne says many a graceful thing of 
the Spanish dancers who have captivated this town. It would be 
too inquisitive in us, perhaps, to ask how he managed to find the 
title for his article—‘ The New Spanish Inquisition.’ It seems to 
have but as much to do with the subject as the old hat which Otero 
is getting ready to kick in one of his illustrations, has to do with 
her dance.——‘ From Babel to Comparative Philology,’ the chapter 
in Dr. White’s ‘Warfare of Science’ which opens the January 
Popular Science Monthly, gives the orig of the legend in regard 
to the great tower and the confusion of tongues, and traces the 
early history of the belief that Hebrew was the only language 
spoken by God and men before Babel was undertaken. The sec- 
ond article in the series on the Development of American Indus- 
tries since Columbus appears in the January number, its special 
topic being ‘ Iron-Mills and Puddling-Furnaces,’ which is treated by 
William F. Durfee. Like the opening paper it is copiously illus- 
trated. Prof. Huxley has attacked the idea that the people who 
spoke Aryan were one distinct race, and his discussion of this point 
in the current number of the magazine will be concluded in Feb- 
ruary. Its title is ‘ The Aryan Question and Prehistoric Man.’ 

Current Literature begins the new year in a vastly improved 
form, its unweildly size reduced to something a little smaller than 
that of the great monthlies. Its 160 pages of carefully chosen re- 
prints are neatly bound and nicely printed, and the magazine will 
doubtless také a large step forward in consequence of its improved 
appearance. We are glad to think that Ze Overland has got 
firmly upon its feet, and is likely to continue for a long while to 
come its light-bearing mission on the Pacific coast. The struggle 
has been a hard one, but the achievement is all the more credita- 
ble and gratifying to the missionaries of culture to whom its success 
is due.——Another magazine, of a more special character but with 
a broader field, is Babyhood, which begins the new year with every 
evidence of deserved prosperity. 

The Polittical Science Quarterly for December contains 
an article on the ‘ Evolution of Co yrght by Brander Matthews, 
which will interest our readers. Mr. Matthews one by noticing 
the fact that until the invention of printing, the right of the author 
to his works was of little or no pecuniary value, but that the new 
art made copyright important to both author and publisher. The 
first | recognition of copyright, he says, was by the republic 
of Venice, which in 1469 gave John of Spira ‘ the exclusive right 
for five years to oe the epistles of Cicero and of Pliny.’ Soon 
after, it was found by various governments that the pois of 
copyright was a help toward controlling the freedom o: 
and thus it happened that the right was developed in connection 
with the censorship so long experienced by all European states. 
The first country to grant copyright by a general law was England, 
the second being the United States, Since the beginning of the 

sent century, however, recognition of the author's rights has 

quite general, and has now been accorded by all civilized 
nations. The only important exception is in International Copy- 
right, which has | Fon recognized more slowly and for the most 
part only by special treaty. At the date of Mr. Matthews’s article, 
our Own country was more backward in this respect than any 
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other—a reproach which, it is hoped, may be speedily removed, 
Besides this paper on copyright, the Quarterly contains an inter- 
esting article by Prof. Gide on ‘ Political Economy in 
France,’ in which the author endeavors to account for the compar- 
ative neglect of economics in France in recent years. The princi- 
pal cause assigned is the baneful influence of the Institut de France 
(the French Academy), of whose work in connection with econo- 
mies he gives an interesting account. The Quarterly also presents 
in this number a record of political events during the six months. 
from May to November. ; 





Mr. Whittier’s Muse “ At Sundown” 


IN A MODEST little volume from the Riverside Press are put 


; forth what we must assume to be the last fruits of Mr. Whittier’s 


poetic genius. ‘At Sundown’ is the collecfive title of a dozen 
short poems (including the dedicatory lines ‘To E. C. S.’), written 
within the past two years, and now privately printed for distribu- 
tion amongst the friends of the venerable and beloved bard who . 
last month entered his four-and-eightieth year. ‘The Christmas 
of 1888’ is the opening piece ; and the others are ‘The Vow of 
Washington,’ read at the centennial celebration in this city in April 
89, ‘ The Captain’s Well,’ ‘ R. S. S., at Deer Island, on the Merri- 
mac,’ ‘ Burning Driftwood,’ ‘O. W. Holmes, on his Eightieth Birth- 
day,’ ‘ Haverhill,’ written for the town’s 250th anniversary, ‘To 
G. G.’ (Miss Gurteen, delegate from Haverhill, England, to the an- 
niversary celebration), ‘ Lydia H. Sigourney ’ (inscription on tablet 
at Hartford), ‘ Milton ’ (inscription on memorial window in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, England), and ‘ The Last Eve of Summer,’ Au- 
gust 31, 1890. Partly, perhaps, for the reason that Mr. Whittier 
never set himself over-ambitious tasks in his prime, it is possible 
for him to put forth at his present advanced age poems which do 
not lower the fine average of his achievement. The peculiar fire 
of ante-bellum and war days may be lacking, but the true poetic 
note rings quite as clearly now as it did in the times when the poet's 
Quaker garments clothed a more actively militant soul. Most of 
these late-blooming flowers have been pressed between the pages 
of The Atlantic, whence some of them have been transferred to 
recent volumes of Zhe Critic. We take pleasure in giving pub- 
je (by permission) to the graceful dedicatory verses to Mr. 
tedman :— 
Poet and friend of poets, if thy glass 
Detects no flower in winter’s tuft of grass, 
Let this slight token of the debt I owe 
Outlive for thee December's frozen day, 
And, like the arbutus budding under snow, 
Take bloom and fi nce from some morn of May 
When he who gives it shall have gone the way 
Where faith shall see and reverent trust shall know. 





The Lounger 


To W. H. L. OF PHILADELPHIA I. am indebted for this inter- 
esting note :—‘ Mr. Charles Plumptre Johnson, in his “ Early Writ- 
ings of Thackeray,” referring to American editions of his author, 
says of “ The Yellowplush Papers,” published in 1852 by the Ap- 

letons, that whilst it has in itself no s interest, it mentions. 
in its preface that “an imperfect collection, long since out of print, 
had previously been published in Philadelphia” ; and he adds:— 
“It would be very interesting to have particulars of this Philadel- 
phia edition, as it was probably the first volume of Thackeray’s 
writings published in America.” I have recently obtained a copy 
of “this Philadelphia edition,” the title of which is as follows, the 
author’s name not being given :—‘“ The Yellow Plush Correspond- 
ence. Philadelphia: E. L. & A. Hart. 1838.” The papers 
in order are as follows :—No. I. Fashnable Fax and Polite Anny= » 

oats. II. Miss Shum’s Husband. (Chaps. 1-V.) III. Diamond 
Cut Diamond. IV. Skimmings from the Dairy of George IV. 
V. Foring Parts. VI. Mr. Deuceace at Paris. (Chaps. I-IV.) 
VII. Mr. Deuceace at Paris. (Chaps. V.—VII.) VIII. The End 
of Mr. Deuceace’s History (Chaps. Vill_x) The book does not 
contain either “‘ Mr. Yellowplush’s Ajew,” having probably been 
printed before that paper (published in Fraser's Magazine, Aug. 
1838) appeared in this country, or the “Epistles to the Literati” 
(Fraser's, 1840); but, on the other hand, it has the chapter 
“Fashnable Fax and Polite Annygoats”” (except the editorial note 
purporting to be written by Oliver Yorke), which was not reprinted 
in ngland until, 1885, and the introduction to “ Miss Shum’s Hus- 
band,” which I think has never been reprinted there. The Yellow- 

lush correspondence, with the exception of the “Epistles to the 
Eiterati,” appeared in Fraser's Nov. 1837—Aug. 1838, and was not 
reprinted in England until 1841, so that it is evident that “ this 
Philadelphia edition ” was not only the first of Thackeray’s works 
to be printed in America, but the first of his writings to be pub- 
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lished in separate form i” ezther county. “The Paris Sketch- 
Book” not Sppcoring watt 1840. The early date of this American 
reprint emphasizes Mr. Johnson’s kindly remark :—“ It- has fre- 
5 end happened that British authors have been indebted to 
merican readers for encouragement by recognition of their 
earlier works while as yet unnoticed their own country- 
men.” Apropos, Mr. Johnson might have added to his list of 
early American editions “The Four Georges” published by the 
Harpers in 1860, a year prior to its reappearance in England.’ 








Dr. ROLFE writes in a recent note :—‘ Dr. Furnivall sends me 
an interesting account of a private meeting of a few of Browning’s 
intimate friends on the anniversary of his death, Dec. 12th. It ap- 

s that on the 7th of April, 1889, at the studio of Mr. Rudolph 
hmann, Browning repeated the first stanza of “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix” to the phonograph. 
He broke down in the third line with “I forget,” and then tried 
again, but again broke down and apologized for forgetting his own 
poem. He added a few words of eul for Edison’s won- 
derful invention ; and then, being remitadeit that he had not signed 
his phonograph, he uttered aloud “ Robert Browning.” All this 
‘was repeated for the first time at the meeting mentioned. It was 
reproduced three successive times, the instrument being manipu- 
lated by a lady, Miss Ferguson, as she did when the poet spoke 
into it. It is the intention to allow his words to be heard again on 
the anniversary of his burial in Westminster Abbey, when a few 
leading members of the Browning Society and certain of the poet’s 
personal friends will be invited to be present.’ 





THE COLUMNS of The Critic contained a few weeks since some 
specimen letters from the letter-bag of ‘the literary gent ’—the dz//ets- 
he is supposed to get, and the acidulous notes that he actually 
receives. I draw from the letter-bag of a literary editor, this week, 
the following ‘specimen brick’ :—‘I have instructed to 
send you a copy of a book of mine just published by them, entitled 
7 .” It will be very apparent to you after glancing through 
it that I am a novice at book-writing, and should not, I assure you, 
have had the temerity to inflict this effort on the public. had it not 
been for the fact that I,’ etc., etc. ‘This is my excuse. . . , 
Deal as leniently with me as you consistently can, and, should you 
see fit to notice the book, kindly send me a marked copy of your 
paper.’ 


THERE IS A SOLEMN humorousness about this editorial cor- 
tection, of which the person who penned it is probably uncon- 
scious :— 

The proprietors of The Magazine of Artvery much regret that through 
an error they gave currency, in the November number of that periodical, 
to an announcement of the death of Mr. Alfred Lys Baldry, by his own 
hand. That gentleman, we are happy to learn, is still living. It was 
through the confusion of his name with that of the late Mr. Harry Lis- 
ter Baldry, to whom the obituary notice was intended to apply, that the 
€rroneous announcement of his death was made. The editor desires to 
add the expression of his regret to Mr. Baldry for the blunder which has 
been made, and for any annoyance it has caused him. 

The editor of the Magazine is a more amiable and fair-minded 
man than the daily journalist who refused to retract the statement 
that a certain living man had been hanged, but offered to print an 
editorial note the next day, to the effect that he had been cut down 
in time to save his life. It should be easier, on the whole, to for- 
give the newspaper that reports you dead when you are living, 

the one that declares you living when you are dead. 














IT WAS NOT MISS MORSE but Mr. Harold Blake Sherwin who 
—- the cover of Dr Martin’s ‘In the Footprints of Charles 
Lamb,’ spoken of admiringly in this column a few weeks ago. 
This cover, by the way, was reproduced in the Commercial Adver- 
4iser of Saturday last. Miss Morse made the design for the cover 
of Mr. Stevenson's ‘ Ballads ’—which, I may say, is the prettiest of 
the three I mentioned. 





MR. WILLIAM YOUNG, whose ‘Ganelon’ is to be produced 
for the first time in this city on Monday, does most of his dramatic 
work during the summer season on the borders of a beautiful New 
Hampshire sheet of water known as Sunapee Lake. There he de- 
votes his mornings to tragedy and his afternoons to rowing and fish- 
ing. The writer has himself lured from this body of water a land- 
locked salmon, black-bass, brook-trout, Suna trout (a distinct 
species, resembling iake-trout), pickerel—and eels. The salmon 
rarely fe above ten pounds in weight, and this size is to be credit- 
< to Mr. Young's piscatorial experience. Across the lake from 


which Col fobn habitation stands the cottage, built this year, in 


ohn Hay is hereafter to spend a portion of his summers. 
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Mr. Clarence King has removed his handsome from Lake 
George to Sunapee, which he discovered in one of his pedestrian 
tours at about the same time that Mr. Young went there. The 

lace is quite unspoiled save for a Spiritualist we tue that 
holds its annual sessions at one end of the lake. Prof. Quacken- 
boss of Columbia presides over the local fish-hatchery. 





FROM THE MORGAN SCHOOL, Clinton, Conn., Mr. e E. Eliot 
writes :—‘ In recently glancing through Mr. Stephen’s “ Johnson ” 
and Mr. Black's “ Goldsmith,’ in the English Men-of-Letters Series, 
I found both biographers in error as to the grave of the inspired 
Irishman. In writing of Johnson's burial, Mr. Stephen tells us: | 
“ He was laid in the Abbey by the side of Goldsmith, and the play- 
ful prediction has been amply fulfilled, ‘Forsitan et nostrum 
omnem miscebitur istis.’” Mr. Black, on the other hand, correctly 
states that “ Goldsmith was privately buried in the ground of the 
Temple Church”; but he adds :—“ The precise spot where Gold- 
smith was buried in the Temple churchyard is unknown.” From 
personal observation I can state that on the north side of Temple 
Church there is a grave with its prone stone inscribed “Oliver 
Goldsmith.” This may, of course, have been recently erected on 
the conjectural spot of his interment. That it stood there this sum- 
mer in the pitiless glare of an 4 pom sun intensified by the un- 
grassed gravel, is a fact for which I can vouch.’ 





To THE ALDRICH COLLECTION in the Iowa State Library 
have been added the original MS. of ‘Cary O’Kean,’ a poem by 
James ee , ‘The Ettrick Shepherd’; a letter, a sonnet (signed) 
and a Shscaans of Frederick Tennyson, and a letter and por- 
trait of Sir Henry Bessemer. 


The Best Five Books 


WE PRINTED last week lists of the five best books of the decade 
just ended, as they appeared to a number of well-known and well- 
informed writers; but not all of those to whom we had written re- 
sponded to our request. Some’ had taken unto themselves wives, 
while others had bought oxen and were trying them. Various 
reasons no less incontrovertible than these were assigned by cau- 
tious contributors for their reluctance to bring the best books of 
1881-go to the polls in ‘blocks of five’—or, for that matter, in 
blocks of any number. Not all of the bidden but unwilling guests 
were as frank in their excuses as the distinguished poet and story- 
teller who declared ‘I don’t care to bring down on my head the 
wrath of 2000 American authors, each one of whom has written 
the best book.’ A greater number couched their declinations in 
such general terms as these :—‘I would gladly respond to your re- 
quest if I could, but I find it impossible at present to formulate a 
satisfactory opinion.’ Others who were approached evaded the 
question in this wise :—‘ I can’t answer about the books, because I 
haven’t read amy of them; and moreover, if I had, there are too 
many kinds of “ best” ones.’ Some made an honest effort, but 
failing to accomplish anything, sent such notes as the following :— 
‘I have gone patiently over my bookshelves in the hope and with 
the purpose of giving a satisfactory answer to your courteous query. 
The longer I look and ponder, the greater the perplexity grows. 
Many good books, but few great ones have been given to the pub- 
lic by American authors in the last decade. The attempt of a lay- 
reader like myself to name five of these would be presumptuous 
and invidious.’ 

‘I was somewhat edified,’ writes an able man-of-letters and col- 
lege professor, much of whose time is devoted to special work on a 
dictionary now in course of publication,—‘ I was somewhat edified 
by your proposal that I should make out a list of the five books pub- 
lished in this country during the last ten years that I especially like. 
You cannot be expected to know that the only zew books I read are - 
at least a hundred years old. Ido not suppose that I have read ten 
books of American origin that have come out during the last ten 
years: and the only excuse I can give for this atrocious conduct is 
that I haven’t read more than that number of books of English origin. 
I live down among the dead men, and therefore have no right to 
pass judgment upon the living. It is sary Bo genet to say that 
a man who can use his eyes about only half the time gets little 
leisure to look over even the books he would like to read, especially 
if he has duties that absorb a good deal of his attention.’ 

Col. T. W. Higginson was commendably—and characteristicall 
~¢ipaighetlieeard ‘ee his refusal to take part in the balloting :—* It 
seems to me very clear,’ he wrote, ‘that no American author who 
has himself published a book within the period you name can hon- 
orably sit on the jury to judge them. The Spanish proverb says 
that “no one can at the same time ring the bells and walk in the 
procession.” Mr. Theodore Roosevelt would have had the cour- 





age of his convictions, if he had had the convictions themselves :— 
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‘ After a few dozen nooupes I have given up the task as 
I don’t know which five books I consider best; and I 
know whether some of the books I down in some 
visional lists were published in this decade or not.’ 

Dr. Holmes modestly wrote: -‘I have not been a careful and 
diligent enough reader to express an authoritative opinion as to 
the best five books which have been published during the last dec- 
ade; but I shall look with great interest for the opinions of more 
competent scholars than myself.’ ‘My reading lies in such special 
directions, and for the most part among old MSS. and books,’ wrote 
Mr. Charles C. Lea, ‘that my familiarity with recent literature is 
too imperfect to enable me to express an opinion.’ 

Only two good books appear to have occurred to the well-known 
novelist who sent this letter :—‘ Your request involves, I fear, an 
impossibility. I am not aware of having read five good books 
written since 1880 by Americans, “ Princess Casamassima " is prett 

ood, though I have never been able to finish it. Mrs. R. H. St 
ard’s novels are good, but they were not written during the speci- 
fied period. One very good book is “God in His World.” Of 
course there are legions of tolerable books. The fact is, I read 
contemporary literature upon compulsion only.’ 

‘You are an unconscious conspirator to get me home,’ writes 
Miss Guiney, from London, ‘for nothing makes me wish myself 
there more than the discovery that I have just “ missed it ” a second 
time in Zhe Critic. Your note of December 3d, forwarded from 
Boston, has just reached me: I can but thank you (being rather 
abashed that you should so honor me).and withhold my five favor- 
ites ! Is it not in order to congratulate Zhe Critic on its tenth 
birthday, especially when it sees so early in its career the great vic- 
tory at Washington for which it fought from the cradle? I, for 
one, send in a hearty Hoch / to the Clear Head and Honest Hand.’ 

The writer of the following candid note, a popular lady novelist, 
may be said to have the courage of her cowardice :—‘ Thank you 
—No! I know too many good folk who have written good books 
to slap any one of them in the face. Forgive me, but I am quite 
too cowardly to be honest in this matter.” ‘I have taken the ex- 
treme limit of time to consider your question,’ wrote Miss Edith M. 
Thomas, ‘ and yet I am no nearer a decision of choice than at first, 
ro me still interrogating the Judiciary Muse (as in Emerson’s 
‘Test +):— 


Hast thou eyes to find the five 
That five thousand could survive ? 

‘I see,’ writes Dr. Rolfe, ‘ that I overlooked the “ American ” in 

your question. For the two English books I named last week, 
lease substitute Child’s “ Ballads” and Stedman’s “ American 
‘oets.”” ” 

Mrs, Mary Mapes Dodge wrote on Dec, 12 that if we did not 
hear from her before the 22d, we should know that she had not 
been able to prepare a conscientious reply, and that no other 
would be possible. To this were added, apropos of The Critic’s 
completion of its tenth year, these flattering words :—‘ But I have 
quite enough time and inclination and conscientious fervor to say 
right here and now, that I heartily congratulate the editors of The 
Critic on its splendid success—splendid in its aim, work, and ac- 
ya" am and that I wish it many and many a prosperous 

ecade.’ ‘ 


Boston Letter 


THE annual meeting of the International Copyright Association 
was held in this city this afternoon, the Hon. John Lowell in the 
chair, The following officers were elected :— President, Fran- 
cis A. Walker; Vice-Presidents, John Lowell, W. W. Goodwin, 
and Henry O. Houghton; Treasurer, C. C. Soule; Secretary, 
Dana Estes; Assistant Secretary, Francis H. Little; Directors, 
Alexander H. Rice, N. S. Shaler, Edward H. Clement, John D. 
Long, Benjamin H. Ticknor, Heman W. Chaplin, and Samuel J. 
Elder. The report of the Executive Committee of the Association 
for 1890, which was read by Mr. Estes, showed that there are now 
315 active and 16 honorary members. A tribute was paid to the 
memory of John Boyle O'Reilly, who was vitally interested in the 
cause, and was one of the readers for its benefit at the Boston Mu- 
seum. The Committee in the course of the year, through its repre- 
sentatives in the Joint Conference Committee of the Copyright 
Léagues and Associations, fulfilled its pledge to furnish the sum of 
$2000 as the proportion of the Association for the expenses of en- 
lightening the public and our members of Congress in regard to 
the cause. This enabled the Conference Committee to begin the 
work of the present season with a small amount in its treasury. 
The special Finance Committee since appointed has, through one 
of its members, Hon. H. O. Houghton, secure local subscriptions 
to the amount of $1000, to be used by the Joint Conference Com- 
mittee in the work of the year, 
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The course of Congressional legislation on the copyright bill is 
reviewed in the Report, in connection with the favorable recom- 
mendations of President Harrison ; and in view of the services of 
the Hon. Orville A. Pratt and the Hon, W. E. Simonds, both of 
Connecticut, in behalf of the cause, their election as honorary mem- 
bers of the Association is recommended. Mr. Estes made some 
forcible remarks on the need of having the present bill passed by 
the Senate without endangering its passage by an amendment, and 
offered a resolution to this effect which was adopted, and it was 
voted to send a copy of it to every United States Senator. The 
Hon. Orville A. Pratt and the Hon. W. E. Simonds were elected 
honorary members of the Association. Mr. Estes said the Inter- 
national Copyright Association had contributed more than its 
share to the funds of the common cause, and that this had been 
done without assessing the members. The meeting was a highly 
successful one, 

A new illustrated library edition of ‘ The Arabian Nights’ is one 
of the attractions foreshadowed by D. Lothrop Co. It will be 
brought out in four handy and beautifully printed volumes. The 
work, which is said to be the first strictly American edition of the 
famous Oriental classic, is to be issued under the editorial super- 
vision of the Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, author of ‘The Mi- 
kado’s Empire,’ ‘ Honda, the Samurai,’ ‘ The Lily among Thorns,’ 
etc., who is an accomplished Orientalist both by travel and study. 
Dr. Griffis will supply an elaborate introduction to the work, and 

.every one of the tales will receive his personal care and attention. 
His sympathetic imagination will have a congenial field in the 
preparation of these volumes. 

The recent death in Cobourg, Ontario, of the old wanderer 
whose picturesque story of life on a desert island has been pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ A New Robinson Crusoe,’ while removing 
the chief actor in that strange drama of adventure, invests the 
book with a fresh interest from the barrier thus placed against the 
discovery of his identity. This is persistently concealed by his few 
surviving friends, and the actual state of affairs at the island still 
remains a mystery. 

The biography of Anne Bradstreet—the ‘ Tenth Muse,’ as she 

was called by enthusiastic admirers of her poetry—will be brought 
out in January by D. Lothrop Co. Mrs. Henry Campbell, who 
has made a careful study of the subject, while not claiming 
remarkable poetic gifts for the daughter of Gov. Dudley, has 
shown her womanly traits and services to humanity in a striking 
manner, It is interesting to recall the fact that Richard H. Dana, 
the poet, was her descendant; and of course the author of ‘ Two 
Years Before the Mast’ had the same hereditary claim. 
’ Other books to be brought out in January by this firm are W. 
O. Stoddard’s boys’ story ‘Ged Granger,’ which abounds in inci- 
dents and adventures of interest to juvenile readers, and the Rev. 
Herbert D. Ward’s tale of academic life ‘The New Senior at An- 
dover,’ which exhibits the conditions that prevailed there in his 
youthful days, before the advent of advanced ideas in theological 
and social matters had disturbed the serenity of the sleepy old 
town. Miss Connelly’s ‘Story of Kentucky,’ which presents the 
picturesque aspects of the history of that State, is another of the 
January publications which will be brought out by this Company. 

A valuable series of papers for young readers devoted to ‘ Our 
Government,’ and prepared under the supervision of ex-Gov. Long 
of this State, will be one of the features of Wide Awake during 
the coming year, and will afterwards be published in book form. 

The success of Margaret Sidney’s books during the holiday season 
has been remarkable. Seven editions of the ‘ Five Little Peppers 
Midway’ and six thousand copies of ‘ The Adirondack Cabin * were 
sold, while of the original ‘Five Little Peppers,’ now a book of six 
years’ standing, three new editions were necessary to supply the 
demand. 

I hear that Prof. Barrett Wendell’s ‘ Cotton Mather,’ which is to 
appear in the series of Makers of America, will be published early 
in the new year. He has made use of important unpublished 
diaries in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and of the American Antiquarian Society, and has taken an inde- 
pendent view of his subject which is likely to attract a good deal of 
attention. His pictures of the life of the time are said to be sig- 
nally vivid. 

Considerable curiosity is felt as to the identity of the patrons of 
art through whose munificence Edwin A. Abbey and John S. Sar- 
gent are each to decorate a room in the Boston Public Library. 

BosTON, Dec. 29, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





Octave Feuillet 
OCTAVE FEUILLET’s birth occurred at Saint L6 (Manche) on 
Aug. 11, 1821 ; his death at Paris, on Monday last, Dec. 29. At 
twenty-eight the playwright and novelist was a contributor to the 
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Revue des Deux Mondes and a famous man. It was eight years 
later when he wrote the most popular of all his books, the ‘ Roman 
d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre.’ He was a graduate, with honors, of 
the Collége Louis le Grand, distinguished among his fellows no 
less for the purity of his morals than the polish of his mind. The 
first novel of the ‘Musset des familles’ (as Feuillet came to be 
called derisively by the advocates of erotic fiction) was ‘ Le Grand 
Vieillard ’ (1845), written in collaboration with Bocage and Aubert, 
under the pseudonym of Désiré Hasard, in 1845. Then the Palais 
Royal presented a vaudeville by him, Varin, and Xavier, entitled 
“Une Nuit Terrible,’ and the Odéon ‘ Une Bourgeoise de Rome,’ 
a comedy in one act, by him alone. In 1846 the Odéon produced 
a drama in five acts, by him and Bocage, entitled ‘Echee et Mat’; 
in 1848, the Comédie Frangaise, ‘Palma’ and the ‘ Vieillesse de 
Richelieu,’ dramas in five acts. Other plays of his produced dur- 
ing the next ten years were ‘ La Crise,’ ‘ Péril en la Demeure,’ ‘ Le 
Village,’ and ‘ Dalila.’ The Revue Nouvelle published his ‘ Onesta,’ 
and the Revue des Deux Mondes ‘Bellah’ and ‘La Petite Com- 
tesse.’ ‘The Romance of a Poor Young Man’ (1857) was followed 
by ‘ Sibylle,’ a plea for clericalism, in the form of a novel, which 
evoked George Sand’s ‘ Mile. de la Quintimi.’ In 1860 came ‘ Ten- 
tation’ and ‘ Rédemption,’ comedies in five acts ; in 1863, ‘ Mont- 
joie’; in 1865 ‘La Belle au Bois Dormant.’ In 1862 Feuillet had 

n elected to M. Scribe’s chair in the Academy, and in 1863 
appointed an officer of the Legion of Honor and Librarian to the 
Emperor—the latter office a sinecure. ‘Monsieur de Camors’ at- 
tracted general attention in 1867. In that year the Francaise rep- 
resented ‘Cas de Conscience,’ in 1869 ‘ Julie,’ in 1873 ‘ Acrobate,’ 
and in 1874‘ Le Sphinx.’ In 1882 the Gymnase produced ‘Un 
Roman Parisien.’ 

In the intervals of these dramatic productions Feuillet published 
several novels, including ‘ Julie de Trécceur,’ ‘Un Mariage dans le 
Monde,’ ‘ Les Amour de Philippe,’ ‘Journal d’Une Femme,’ ‘ Por- 
traits de la Marquise,’ ‘La Veuve,’ ‘Le Voyageur,’ ‘ La Morte,’ and 
this year ‘Honneur d’ Artiste.’ 





Heinrich Schliemann 


Dr. HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN, the distinguished archzologist, 
who died on Dec. 27, was born at Ankershagen, in Mecklenburg, in 
1822.¢His father was a poor clergyman from whom the boy imbibed 
his passion for archeological research. Early in life young Schlie- 
mann had to earn his living as a grocer’s clerk ; but from the first he 
is said to have formed the design of unearthing buried Troy, and 
he gave his leisure time to studies bearing on that object. He be- 
came in this way a good linguist, and that accomplishment brought 
him business advancement, the Hamburg firm by which he was 
engaged needing a representative at St. Petersburg. In the Rus- 
sian capital he entered into business for himself, and made money. 
He emigrated to California during the gold fever and augmented 
his hoard, which was destined, like his studies, to promote the 
great object of his ambition. At last, in 1868, he conceived that 
he had money enough for his purpose, and started on a preliminary 
tour through Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. Becoming convinced 
that the site of Troy was at the mound of Hissarlik, he com- 
menced excavations there in 1871. The results are too well known 
to need recapitulation here. Three years later he began excava- 
tions at Mycenz and Tyrius, unearthing ancient graves and build- 
ings, which, with their contents, are still the subject of lively dis- 
putations. Quite recently, some doubts having been thrown upon 
the character of the architectural remains at Hissarlik, the gal- 
leries dug in 1871 were reopened in the presence of Prof. Virchow 
and others, and the substantial correctness of Schliemann’s de- 
scriptions (though not of all his inferences) established. His prin- 
cipal publications are ‘Troy and its Remains’ (1874) and ‘ My- 
cene: A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries.’ From an 
article in the New York 7imes we quote the concluding para- 
graphs :-— 

Dr. Schliemann made his home in the last years of his life at Athens, 
where he lived in a palatial residence, which cost him upward of 
20,000/, He. lived in genuine Grecian style, his wife, a Grecian woman 
of great learning and admirable grace, his children bearing the Grecian 
names of Andromache and . Even the porter, whose 
parents had christened him George, was compelled to accept the name 
of Bellerophontes, while the governess was called Danae, and the nurse 

Greek was the language of the household and was exclu- 
sively used at the table, except when it was necessary to use some other 
neguegt for the accommodation of guests. 

In Doctor’s study he cherished many mementoes of his life in 
America, for he lived in this country for a short time while he was en- 
gaged in building up his fortune. In this may be mentioned 
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is said that the first fire-proof building erected in Sacramento City was 
built by Dr. Schliemann and occupied by him for four years as a bank- 
ing office. From the same authority which assigns him a residence in 
Sacramento City the statement comes that the profits of his banking 
business conducted there amounted to about $400,000. 





Hints for Critics 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


A cat may look upona king. As long as The Critic reprints 
from The Christian Union (fortunately we have as yet no Un-chris- 
téan Union) ‘twelve good rules for reviewers,’ I make bold to sub- 
mit the following hints, on which at least one scribbler has con- 
trived to act with limited success and some satisfaction :— 

1. Have no opinions ; deal with the realities in the book before 
you. 

2. Present these realities in the plainest manner possible, say, as 
you would present an author to your invited guests. 

3. Have no views of your own; take the public view, or the au- 
thor’s; say farewell to all likes and dislikes ; if they stick to you, 
don’t publish them, lest they be smiled at. 

4. Shrink from criticisin Rocks and authors as you would shrink 
from criticising your friend’s sister or her new dress. 

Don’t ever say what you don’t really know; don’t, for sweet 
heaven’s sake, label books as one labels merchandise. If you re- 
nounce Heaven, and if you must express your approbation or the 
opposite, use definite marks, A nt for ‘immense, biggest 
thing yet’; B for ‘all right enough’; C for‘ so so, half and half’ ; 
and D for ‘every degree of abomination.’ Or, adapt a code of 
your own from the commercial agencies. 

5. Bring the news, and good news; let the chestnuts mould in 
peace ; begin where the cyclopedias and the daily papers end. 

6. If you can, bear in mind that reviewers have but one func- 
tion—to tell readers precisely what the new books offer. ‘ What- 
soever is more than this cometh of evil.’ The world wants to know 
something about new books ; it does not care a rap for reviewers. 

Bosron, Dec. 13, 1890. C. W. ERNST. 





Two Virginianisms 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


My thanks are due for the pleasure you give me each week. 
Washington life is made up of airy nothings, and, verily, my mind 
would run to weeds if it were not for the timely seeds sown by 
The Critic. What should I do without your book-reviews, which 
teach me to skip judiciously over the publishers’ lists. I have es- 
pecially enjoyed your comments on the various dictionaries—* The 
Century,’ ‘ Webster’s International,’ etc. Will you not help me to 
rescue two old words, called Virginianisms (very dear in my child- 
hood), from the ridicule which now surrounds them? They are 
‘raised’ and ‘tote.’ In my antiquarian researches I have ascer- 
tained that they kept very Eas company in England in the olden 
time. In the ‘ Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury,’ written by him- 
self and reclaimed from oblivion by Horace Walpole, ‘ raised,’ used 
in our Virginian sense, is employed ; and the word ‘tote’ is prop- 
erly, ‘tolt,’ from ‘tollo,’ a term in common use at the English bar 
from 1600 to the middle of the century for lifting or removing a 
writ from one court to another, and thence applied at large to the 
lifting of any object. Yet Webster has no more to say of this 
word than ‘ probably of African origin.’ Indeed, we are very proud 
of our ‘tolt,’ corrupted though it be in spelling and pronunciation. 
The Virginia colonist brought over the vocabulary of Shakes peare, 
Spenser, and Raleigh. paring Be accessions of population 
from any other country than Eng d, and being an agricultural 
people requiring no new words for our needs, we have retained | 
many expressions obsolete in the mother-land and in the rest of 
the United States, but very good English nevertheless, prized by,us 
as legacies from our ancestors. er 

Now that you have completed your ‘ Immortals’ and. ‘ Immor- 
telles,’ what do you say to the F som work of furthering the idea of 
a recent writer in The North American Review of establishing an 
Academy of Language, composed of the finest scholars from the 
different sections of the Union for agreement upon all the phases 
of American English ? 

WASHINGTON, D. C. F. W. 


Threnody 
[A. C, Swinburne, in The Atheneum.) 
WATCHING here alone by the fire whereat last year 
Sat with me the friend that a week since was near, 
That a week has borne so far and hid so deep, 
_Woe am I that I may not weep, 
May not yearn to behold him here. 
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Shame were mine, and little the love I bore him were, 
Now to mourn that better he fares than love may fare 
Which desires and would not have indeed its will, 
Would not love him so worse than ill, 
Would not clothe him again with care. 4 


Yet can love not choose but remember, hearts but ache, 
Eyes but darken, only for one vain thought’s poor sake, 
For the thought that by this hearth’s now lonely side 
Two fast friends, on the day he died, 
Looked once more for his hand to take. 


Let thy soul forgive them, and pardon heal the sin, 
Though their hearts be heavy to think what then had been, 
he delight that never while they live may be— 
Love’s communion of speech with thee, 
Soul and speech with the soul therein. 


O my friend, O brother, a glory veiled and marred ! 
Never love made moan for a life more evil-starred. 
Was it envy, chance, or chance-compelling fate, 
Whence thy spirit was bruised so late, 
Bowed so heavily, bound so hard? 


Now released, it may be,—if only love might know— 
Filled and fired with sight, it beholds us blind and low 
With a pity keener yet, if that may be, 
Even than ever was this that we 
Felt, when love of thee wrought us woe. 


* None may tell the depths and the heights of life and death. 
What we may we give thee : a word that sorrow saith, 
And that none will heed save sorrow : scarce a song. 
All we may, who have loved thee long, 
Take: the best we can give is breath. 


Feb. 20, 1887. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


‘WAITING,’ a pretty girl with a feather fan, etched by Macbeth 
Raeburn after a picture by Sir J. D. Linton, is the frontispiece of 
the January Magazine of Art. The Flemish painter, Ferdinand 
Khnopff, is made the subject of a laudatory notice by Walter 
Shaw-Sparrow, and engravings of several of his pictures are given. 
Tristram. Ellis describes and illustrates ‘ The Walls of Stamboul.’ 
A picture of lilies with a background of twilight sea, ‘ Lingering 
Light,’ painted by W. Gilbert Foster, is engraved on wood as the 
second full-page illustration. Engravings after A. Edelfelt and 
M. Kroyer, and from a group in sculpture by Stephan Sinding, il- 
lustrate an article by Claude gory <2 on the ‘ Grand Prix’ of Hol- 
land, Germany and Scandinavia at the Paris Exhibition. Materials 
and stitches for embroidered book-covers are given by S. T. Prid- 
eaux; and ‘The English School of Miniature Art’ is illustrated by 
reproductions of miniatures by Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac Oliver and 
John Hoskins. 


—We have heard with regret of the death, on Sunday last, of 
Denis M. Bunker, a very promising young painter whose work is 
known both here and in Boston. Mr. Bunker had recently mar- 
ried a Miss Hardy of Boston, a niece of Prof. A. S. Hardy the 
novelist, and had gone from New York to Boston to spend the 
holidays with her family when he was seized with the illness that 
resulted in his death, from heart-failure, at the age of twenty- 
eight. eee 

—At the Manhattan Athletic Club’s magnificent new home, in 
Madison Avenue, an exhibition of paintings has been held this 
week, 


—Mr. Franklin W. Smith of Boston is said to have paid Mr 
Renwick, the architect, $1000 for the plans of an immense temple 
of the arts, to be constructed at Washington in such a manner as 
to cost $5,000,000 and occupy 150 acres of ground. Mr. T.C. 
Crawford, the correspondent of the 77zdune, is authority for the 
statement that Mr. Smith expects to raise enough money during 
the next five years to make a suceessful beginning of his work. In 
the meantime, in this city, and independently of the Boston gentle- 
man’s doings, a movement is on foot which has for its object the 
establishment of a National Salon of Arts. It is proposed that 


exhibitions shall occur once in three years, and that painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, engravers and decorators shall be contributors. 
Mr. F. Edwin Elwell has undertaken pe of the preliminary 
work of organization, and will be glad to ve ions, Let- 
ters may be addressed to him at the Fellowcraft Club. 
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Notes 

THE sum added by Mr. Stanley's first lecture in this 

resources of the Convalescent Home at Summit, N. J:, 

It must not be supposed, how ver, that that w 
in need of no further assistance. 


—Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd is finishing a book on Normandy 
which is intended as a companion to her Cathedral Days. Its 
title is ‘Three Normandy Junes,’ and it will be ready by Easter. 
The success of Mrs. Dodd's ‘Glorinda’ has led to good offers 
from London for the publication of her latest book. 


—Of Dr. Schliemann and Octave Feuiflet, whose deaths we re- 
cord this week, we shall have more to say next week. 


—‘ A great white marble slab ’ marks the little two-storied house, 
with a grocer’s shop in the arcade below, on the second floor of 
which Mr. Browning and his sister lived at Asolo, and where 
‘ Asolando,’ the poet’s last book, was written. The legend upon 
the slab is this :—‘ In questa casa abito Roberto Browning, sommo 
poeta Inglese. Vi scrisse Asolando. 1889.’ 

—Mr. Clifford Lanier has recently returned to his home at 
Montgomery, Ala., after a visit of several weeks in New York City. 
He has resigned his position as Superintendent of City Schools at 
Montgomery, to devote himself exclusively to literature, fiction and 
poetry being the particular branches he intends to cultivate. Zhe 
Chautauquan is shortly to print a poem written by him entitled 
‘Antenoiis to Hadrian.’ He has a novel completed, and it is un- 
derstood that he has visited the North with the object of looking 
over the literary field and its requirements. Mr. Lanier was not 
with his brother Sidney at the latter’s death, as will be remembered, 
though he spent a portion of the summer and fall with Sidney 
Lanier, having established him in camp near Asheville, N.C. The 
end came with unexpected celerity, and the final telegram was not 
in time to allow another meeting of the brothers. 

—Instead of the usual one hundred, the December Review of Re- 
views contains two hundred pages. There are sixty portraits (in- 
cluding that of the editor, W. T. Stead), forty caricatures and one 
hundred illustrations, and a four-page supplement containing all 
the crowned heads of Europe. The edition of this Christmas num- 
ber is 200,000 copies, and Mr. Stead thus explains what such an 
edition means :— 


The deadweight of the paper on which it is printed is roo tons, and 
the Reviews, if piled one on the top of the other, would make a column 
over 8000 feet in height, or eight times the altitude of the Eiffel Tower, 
while, if they were laid end to end, they would make a pavement of pa- 

r half an inch thick, nearly eight inches broad, and thirty-one miles 
fava As there will be nearly 250 pages in each number, the 50,000,000 
pages, if laid end to end, would stretch from Liverpool to New York, 
and then overlap by 500 miles. 

—The Hon. Hallam Tennyson writes that, notwithstanding the 
severe weather and his advanced age, his father, who is staying at 
—— Freshwater, Isle of Wight, takes his usual walk every 

ay. 

logy yo B. Peterson, senior member of the firm of T. B. 
Peterson & Bros., died on Tuesday, at his home in Philadelphia, in 
which city he was born in 1823. He laid the foundation of his 
career at the trade of a poets printer. In 1846 he had his first 
success with a reprint of Lady Barry’s ‘The Divorced.’ His firm 
has been chiefly noted for its cheap reprints of English works and 
the publication of Mrs. Southworth’s romances. Mr. Peterson 
was sixty-seven years old and had been in bad health for a year. 

—A dinner was given at Newburg, N. Y., on Tuesday night, on 
the occasion of the seventy-seventh birthday of Mr. Joel T. Head- 
ley, the historian. Mayor Doyle presided. 

—A brilliant audience listened on Monday 4fternoon to Mr. 
Boyesen’s lecture on the poetry of Keats. The Columbia Profes- 
sor took the place of Mr. Lowell, whose illness made it necessa' 
for him to cancel his engagement with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

—A course of Tuesday afternoon lectures on ‘ English Novels 
and Novelists’ will be delivered under the direction of the Brook- 
lyn Institute by Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson. The course is as 
follows :—Jan. 6, ‘English Novelists of the Eighteenth Century ’; 
Jan. 13, ‘A Group of Women Novelists’; Jan. 20,‘ Sir Walter 
Scott’; Jan. 27, ‘Charlotte Bronté’; Feb. 3, ‘Dickens and Thack- 
eray’; Feb. 10, ‘George Sand and George Eliot.’ . 

—Canon Farrar’s ‘ Darkness and Dawn,’ a tale of early Chris- 
tianity, is nearly ready. 

—Mr. Stevenson has recently written a short story, ‘The Bottle 
Imp,’ which is to appear in Black and White; another and some- 
what longer Polynesian story, ‘ The Highwoods of Ulufanua’ ; and 
a considerable quantity of verse. 
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— The Critic 


—The Baltimore American says that ‘ everybody will read with 
pleasure President Gilman’s announcement that the crisis in the 
affairs of the Johns Hopkins University has passed, and that no 
anxiety need be felt for the future.’ 

—At the Palmer House, Chciago, on Jan. 8, the Illinois Women’s 
Press Association will have its annual banquet. 


—On Mr. Gladstone’s eighty-first birthday (Dec. 29) he was the 
recipient of innumerable letters and telegrams from friends and 
admirers at home and abroad. During the day the ex-Premier 
drove in an open carriage to a spot outside the chief entrance to 
Hawarden Castle, where a memorial fountain was unveiled, which 
had been erected by the residents of Hawarden, irrespective of 

litics, in order to commemorate the golden wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone (July 25, 1889). 


—The Kansas City Star says that Mrs. Richard A. Proctor, 
who was born at St. ; Aevee Mo., proposes to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of her distinguished husband by building a $25,000 obser- 
vatory on Mission Heights, San Diego, Cal. 


—The Indian Rights Association in a pamphlet on ‘ The Present 
Need of the Indian School Service,’ commends the administration of 
Gen. Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and vouches for 
‘the great improvement that has been wrought in the Government 
schools, their present satisfactory ccndition and the hopeful out- 
look for the future.’ 

From 1877, when the present system of Indian education was inaugu- 
rated, up to 1885, there was a steady and large annual increase in the 
amounts appropriated, and that after a check in the advance there wasa 
very hopeful increase last year of 35 per cent. over the preceding year, 
bringing the appropriation for the year ending June 30, 1891 up to 
more than $1,800,000. There is every reason why there should bea 
like increase in the appropiation for the year ending June 30, 1892. 
The Indian Office is prepared to use economically and efficiently the 
additional amounts estimated for, and should have it. ‘ 

The fact that Gen. Morgan has nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment of Indian agents, and is therefore in no wise responsible for 
the present Indian difficulties, is properly dwelt upon. 


—The death was announced on Christmas of the Right Hon. 
and Most Rev. William Thomson, D.D., Archbishop of York. 
He was born on Feb. 11, 1819, and was an alumnus of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of which he was successively Fellow, Tutor, 
Dean, Bursar and Provost of Queen’s College. In 1853 he was 
Bampton Lecturer, his subject being ‘The Atoning Work of 
Christ.’ He was consecrated as the thirtieth Bishop of Gloucester 
and the forty-sixth Bishop of Bristol in 1861. He was transferred 
to York in 1863 as Archbishop and Primate of England. Among 
his works are ‘ An Outline of Necessary Laws of Thought’ (1848), 
‘Sermons Preached at Lincoln's. Inn Chapel’ (1861), ‘Life in the 
Light of God’s Word’ (1868), ‘ The Limits of Philosophical Enquiry ’ 
(1868) and ‘ Word, Work and Will’ (1879). He also edited ‘ Aids to 
Faith’ (1861). He was one of the projectors of the ‘Speaker's 
Commentary on the New Testament’ and was a contributor to Dr. 
Smith’s ‘ Dictio of the Bible.’ Dr. Thomson was married in 
1855 to Miss Zoe Skene, to whom Sir Walter Scott dedicated the 
fourth canto of ‘ Marmion.’ 


—Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the editor of ‘ Boswell’s Johnson,’ has been 
elected Prior of the Johnson Club of London, which meets each 

ar to commemorate the annive' of the great man’s death. 
Br. Hill’s new work on Johnson, ‘Footsteps of Dr. Johnson in 
Scotland,’ is issued in London in very handsome form. 


—The Channing Auxiliary, a society of women connected with 
the First Unitarian Church of San Francisco, Cal., send us a cal- 
endar for 1891, neatly printed on brownish paper and provided 
with short quotations from Emerson, Channing, Tennyson, Whit- 
tier, Shakespeare and the Bible. A ‘ New York Calendar,’ bearing 
the imprint of Fred’k A. Stokes Co., is embellished with many 
urban scenes familiar to the dwellers on Manhattan. 


— Aus Meiner Studienmappe,’ by F. Spielhagen, is the title of a 
collection of critical papers shortly to be published. —= 


—According to the London Daddy News, a Chinese Chesterfield 
has been discovered in the person of the late Tseng Kuo Tan, 
whose letters to his son derive an additional interest from the fact 
that this son was no other than the illustrious Marquis Tseng, 


—Friends of the American Economic Association have contrib- 
uted $500 for prizes for the first and second best essays on the 
‘H of the Poor in Snere Cities,’ the on ig bad 4 $300 
and second prize $200. ._The essays must be in the hands o! 
Secretary ofthe Association not later than Nov. 15. % All in- 
quiries should be addressed to Prof. Richard T, Ely, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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—President John Jay’s inaugural address was read by Vice- 
President Wm. Wirt Henry at the opening of the American His- 
torical Association’s seventh annual meeting at Washington on 
Dec. 29, Mr. Jay being stilldisabled by the accident that befell him 
some ten or twelve weeks since. The program of the meeting, 
which lasted for three days, embraced papers on Canadian history, 
European history, American Constitutional and economic history, 
American history proper, and historical science. The list of con- 
tributors included many well-known names, and the attendance was 
satisfactorily large. Mr. Henry was elected President for 1891. 

—lIn the absence of the President, Prof. James D. Dana of Yale, 
Vice-President Alexander Winchell presided at the opening of the 
second annual meeting of the Geological Society of America at 
Washington on Monday last, Dec.29. The second general meeting 
of the American Chemical Society was held at Philadelphia on the 
30th and 3!st. 


—The personalty left by the late Mr. Mudie of the famous li- 
brary was about $300,000. His son Arthur Oliver Mudie is his 
successor. 

—The desk in which the manuscript of ‘ Waverley ’ lay neglected 
and almost forgotten, till Scott came upon it in looking for some 
tackle, has lately come into the possession of Mr. John Murray, Jr. 
It was given by Scott to Daniel Terry, says The Atheneum, and 
its history since that time is quite clear. 

—Stepniak, the Russian nihilist and writer, whose home is in 
London, has gone to Boston but will return to this city next week. 

—The New York Library Club is about to compile a manual of 
the libraries of New York and vicinity, and requests co-operation to 
this end. Communications should be sent at once to Mr. George 
H. Baker, Chairman of the Committee, Columbia College Library. 

—Mr. Depew will deliver the first lecture in the New York Press 
Club course at the Broadway Theatre to-morrow (Sunday) even- 
ing. 

—The eleventh annual report of the New York Free Circulating 
Library shows that the circulation has been 402,701, and only 
twenty books have been lost. The character of the reading has 
steadily improved. Mrs, Francis P. Kinnicutt, Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, reports that during the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1890, the expenses have been $22,782.03 and receipts 
$35,202.79, so that—happily reversing the situation of last year— 
they have exceeded the expenses by $12,420.76. The buildings 
and the books are gifts of private individuals. The reading-rooms 
are open daily, Sundays included. 





The Free Parliament 


| Adi communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tusn, Correspondenis answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 


venience of reference. | 
QUESTIONS 


1598.—Who is Paul Sheffield, who wrote ‘‘The Burmah Treasure’? 
New York, R. U. J. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of anew publicatii is ack: ledged in this Further notice 
J any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.| 


Ball, W. W. R. Elementary Algebra................... London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 

Cesar, C. J. Commentariorum de Bello Civili. Ed. by A. G. Peskett. Lib. I. 
Londen: C. J. Clay & Sons. 

Curtius, Q. Historiarum Alexandri Magni Macedonis. Ed by H. N. Fowler. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Emerson, E. W., and Brown, K. L. Stories in Song. 75c.....Boston: O. Ditson Co. 
Etlar,C. A Ball Night. Tr. by C. O. Bué: asc Min: 3 
.W.N, Almost Persuaded. s0c.......... --.esees « .. --Minerva Pub, Co. 
Leipziger, H. M. Education of the Jews....... College for the Training of Teachers. 
Ws. Olin: ot os inns) Bo-ocingale Louisville, Ky.: J. P. Morton & Co. 
Arthur, R.S. Free Ballot: gerary Free Church. 106........... E. Scott. 


Belin, J- B. P. Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
Ni . Oliver Cromwell. $: 





indese dbaamde London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 
.-.. Lhe Argyle Press. 





Ed. by B. W. Bellamy and M. W. Goodwin. oc 

_— y Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Paull, G. A. Prince Dimple. §$r-25 .... . -........ «++-eA. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Preston, M. J. Aunt Dorothy. 60c......... ...+ee+++.-A. D, F. Randolph & Co. 

Raeine, Jean. nn Oe ee errr re London: C. J. Clay & q 

Riley, J. W Rh of Childhood............+... Indianapolis: M n Co, 

‘ i r i re ea bp aasaatenects 20° Chicago: & = McClurg & Co. 

chiller, Or London: . Clay 

1 jdge, J. T. rhe These Seouts Bcd picdro bia ad ‘Boston! Lee &8 a. 

1 Best Letters AREER ep Chigegp: . C. McClurg & Co. 

Warner, A. B. Patience. $1.95.....- .......... ... ..Phila: J. B. Lippi 

The C Books VI., VII., VIII. Ed. by. H. A. Holden. 

London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 
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UNPARALLELED OFFER TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


TILE A-RENA, 


THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. 


The Publishers of THE ARENA take pleasure in announcing that they have just perfected arrangements by which they 
can send free, as a premium to every new subscriber of THE ARENA, the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for the ensuing year 
(old subscribers to the COSMOPOLITAN must remit fifty cents extra). This is not only the most liberal offer ever made by @ 


leading review, but the 
COMBINATION IS UNSURPASSED. 


THe ARENA, being conceded one of the few really great reviews, is without question the most liberal and progressive leading magazine 
published ; while the CosMoPOLITAN is a richly-illustrated popular family magazine. 


The subscription price of THE ARENA is $5.00 ; that of the CoSMOPOLITAN is $2.40. But for five dollars we will send THE ARENA and 
the CosMOPOLITAN, postpaid, for one year to new subscribers of these magazines. 


How THE ARENA is regarded by Leading Thinkers. 


ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, LL.D., F.L.S., Author of “ Darwinism,” “ Malay Archipelago,” etc. The Emi- 
nent Scientist and Author writes the editor as follows :— 
‘I think you have succeeded in the very difficult task of improving on all existing literary periodicals. The articles deal with questions. 
of vital interest to every thoughtful person, and they are all well written, original and thorough, without being heavy.” 


REV. CYRUS A. BARTOL, D.D., the Distinguished New England Clergyman, writes as follows :— 


‘* The place that was waiting for a periodical, not only free and able, but catholic and comprehensive,—fair to every thinker and just to 
all thought, while open to any subject in which our common humanity was concerned,—in my judgment you fill. THE ARENA is wider and 
loftier than any other broad or high church. It is the most cosmopolitan of any magazine in this country or the world.” 


OPINIONS OF CRITICAL JOURNALS. 


‘*Full of mental stimulus, of, breath and vitality.”—Boston Traveler. 

‘*THE ARENA is a fine magazine of the best writings."—V. O. Picayune. 

** At the head of magazine literature of a superior sort, and is more particularly designed for educated minds."—New York Times. 

‘‘ From the beginning this periodical has shown a comprehensiveness and breadth of plan and a liberality in its treatment of current ques- 
tions of the day which have commended it to thoughtful readers everywhere.”—LZvening Transcript, Boston. 

‘‘ THE ARENA must be numbered among the comparatively few periodicals indispensable to all persons who would keep in the van of cur- 
rent discussion regarding the important questions of the day.” —Beacon, Boston. a 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—This offer—THe Arena and the Cosmopo.iTan MaGazing combined,—is only made to new subscribers of both magazines. Old sub- 
scribers must remit five dollars and fifty cents, when sending their order, Address THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN'S Tracuzns’ Acancv. NEW YORK. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Oldest “ best known in U. 
E- tablished, x8ss. 


» aor ago Ge, 0. Vv 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SSN ART. Home and Col- 
preparatory for 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 


Connecticut, Lyme. 


LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 

atory school for boys; nines: references from 

parents = from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiatr, A.M.., Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 


HE ELDERAGE. Famiry ScHoot ror YounG 
Lavigs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misses Bancs, Principals. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 


RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapigs. Institute Course of Study and College 














Preparat: Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 





Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 

NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough 
instruction in English, French and German. 
ss and a ollege preparatory Course. 


pils, md term ns Dec. 
ast. Berrding Pap H. Braxg, Principal. beg 


Contrecticut, Norwalk. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 

ed Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 

upils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 

vantages rr Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymuasi- 

um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful ene iy Pupils 

‘boarded through the Summer months. Board, phen | 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A — Christian Home. 
New Building ready next Session begins 


10, 1 Send hgh 
— ” ‘7 D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For circulars, 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 








New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory — 
G for boys. Sixth year begins September eee 50 
perannum. Joun M, Cross, A.M., cael 





New York, Newburgh. 
i ge MISSES MACKIE’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


bod The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 
x 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRIS. Open 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily ineteus. 
tion and pg in Delsarte Gymnastics. Lois A 
Bancs and Mary B. Wuiron, A.B. 





HE AMERICAN AGaDey OF THE DRA- 
MATIC ARs. F. H. Sarcant, Director. 
Uperatic be ment, JEessE } ae ang Musical 
Director, Farr. Wittiams, Stage Manager. For ad- 








year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 


RS. MEAD S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
Ladies re-opens October 2, 1890. College Pre- 





paratory De ee ae fits for any — 
Complete course in Literature es, an rt 
S Musical ent. Benatifal ecation. Ap- 


should be made early. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
oceuney HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
a ae FOR YOUNG —, pale Miss 
an paratory courses inci iss 
LansinG and Miss. Ruutz Ress. Easter Term begins 
ins sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 








Connecticut, Litchfield Co., 
roe A Pity sane for thirty 


Address, 
J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 


OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR qs. 
“Tus Ems.” Miss Porter, Princi 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and ‘Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDLER Scuoot or Science AND THE ARTs. 


anover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccuzs. 











NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home x wg Thorough in- 
struction, for Co) 





. Seetey, A.M, Principal. 
New Jersey, Hoboken, 





Class $75 perannum. All other 
per annum. 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
veees © COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R Yeung Mon. Frepar Prepares for a oe PSolleges 
Scientific Sehecis ce 
E. H. Seis A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


“JERSEY spammereyuTi ans soar'he- 
SHR tes French, Ger 


Art, Military Drli. H. K. Trask, 


$150 








apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, B 


‘INDE: aay HALL *SEMINARY.—A School for 

Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 

wit ~ * g7th year. A safe, comfortable school 

; thorough methods; careful t of the 

sdividual pupil; advanced Courses of Study; very 
Pere location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 


ILSON COLLEGE FUR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harris! in aoe 
Cumberland Valley. From Bal 

hours, Philadelphia five, 

nine, Six trains daily. 

bleak north. per year for board, room, e 

all College Studies goon Music and Art. 

College am and Art School. Music 

144, independent of free classes. 

lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 

some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No, 2 finished 

Sept. 1, 1880, with 40 new rooms, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH gun ENGLISH 

Home Scuoot ror Twenty Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc om Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 








Pennsylvania, Wi 
ons SCHOOL ee GIRLS. Severth sear. 
Terms : pens Sept. r7th. A.dress 
Miss Marig feueee Bisuop for cata'ogue. 








PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


CoLLeGe City, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; es asempngey Fg ae Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, Cc. KEITH, Prest. 





Manager. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near sgth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scuoor For Boys. 
Re-opens, at above address, October 1st, 1890. 
Wituiam Jongs, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the school 
each day from 1x till 1. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
1SS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
reopen October t. Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 
New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
TT MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 





Misses Green.) Established in 1816. — 

school continues the careful training and 
thorough instruction in every department, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 

HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West St., reopens "Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to inspect the school reoms. - 

Eimer E. Puuiutps, A.M., pal. 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
~ 1 Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 
EST END SCHOOL. Collegiate, Junior, and 
W Primary Departments, and Military Drill and 
Gymnasium. 
Cuester Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 





New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror Younc Lapigs anp CHILp- 


REN, with me re-opens, Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 


ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 








OHIO. 





Ohio. Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 


and thorough. Excellent acvantages ia Natural 
Sciences, Music and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 





Ohio, Columbus, 15: East Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
M SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, 0. Special ad 





in 
iiterature, Music, Art, Home and Cul Fall 
poe vs Sy egw 1890. New School Building. 3 
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+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public _— Send for illustrated 





J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
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“, §n ite Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 
NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 
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935 "Saw von 





Cor. ainda ST., 





BANK & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
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A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firtn Avz., N.Y. 
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READY JANUARY 6 





The Review of Reviews 


An International Magazine 





As “ The Review of Reviews” is largely devoted to a discussion of the periodicals of the month published in all quarters 
of the world, it has been found impracticable to issue it before the 30th of each month; and owing to the fact that the 
December number is twice the usual size, it will be impossible to get it ready before the 6th of January. 


A BIG NUMBER—A BIG EDITION 


The December—Christmas—number of The Review of Reviews contains 200 pages of reading- 


matter and illustrations, and a four-page supplement, on toned paper, presenting all the crowned 
heads of Europe. 


The frontispiece is a portrait of the editor, Mr. W. T. Stead, seated at his desk in the editorial 
“sanctum.” This is printed “in response to many requests,” as the readers of the Review are natur- 


ally curious to see what the man looks like who has so conducted a new magazine as to gain for it 
in less than twelve months a circulation of 


Two Hundred Thousand Copies 


The special article of the number is an account of Prof. Koch’s wonderful discovery, including a 
reprint in full of Dr. Koch’s own account of the cure which he has effected by the secret remedy 
Parataloidin. This is copiously illustrated, and contains portraits of Dr. Koch, Prof. Virchow, Prof. 
Billroth of Vienna, and Prof. Bergmann, with sketches of the bacillus that causes consumption. 


How Gen. Booth’s scheme is getting on is told in a carefully written record, with the 
subscription-list to date, of the remarkable response which has been given to “In Darkest 
England and the Way Out.” This is illustrated with a caricature of “Pope Booth” and 
a sketch of the “Booth Umbrella.” ’ 


The editorial review of the Progress of the World includes the American elections, the Baring Bros. 
crisis, the Parnell affair, and the promulgation of Dr. Koch’s great medical discovery. 


The famous caricatures of the past twelve months are reproduced in reduced fac-simile; and the 
reviews and magazines for December are criticised and summarized as usual. 


With every copy of this special holiday number, which contains 60 portraits, 40 caricatures, and 
innumerable miscellaneous illustrations, will be given away a four-page SUPPLEMENT, printed on toned 
paper, giving 


Tue PorTrRAits oF ALL THE CRowNED Heaps or Evropr. 
On receipt of 30 cents, before February 1, a copy of the first (January) and of the current (De- 


cember) number will be sent to the correspondent who mentions this advertisement. (Postage-stamps 
accepted.) ; 


20 cents per copy. $2 per year Those who desire may begin their subscription with No. 1—Jan., 1890. 


THE CRITIC CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS. FINE ART. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
MILLION curious e CURRENT, 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 

8: CHAMBERS ST., . . NEW YORK, . 

Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
(West of Uniun Square.) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


LANTHIER’S 
GALLERY 


FINE-ARTS. 


22 East SIXTEENTH Srt., 





One Door WEST of Union 


ware. 


NEW YORK 


BOOKS. Rare specimens of exqui. 
Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, sitely carved Jade, Crystal and 
Sent gratis to any address. 





Agate may also be seen, to- 
gether with Old English and 
Colonial Furniture and Silver, 
as well as Paintings by Old 
and Modern Masters, Tapes- 
tries and Bric-a-Brac generally, 
all at prices that will repay 
critical examination. 


SB. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau STREET, NEw York, 
anp Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any address, on application. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND _ IMPORTER, 


65 NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New Yorx. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 





a 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted 
' Porcelain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising 














Autograph Letters for collections and extra-illus- | some of the best expressions of art in these 
tration; English, French and American authors | ,. i 
Si ‘of Declaration of I Pr | directions. 
Civil hone Pana — gic. Send for price lists a 

eee. Ovington Broth 

30 West 23d St, New York City. vington rot CIS, 
THE JESTER. ps SL A seg 
A beautifully illustrated, humorous weekly, 32d. . 334. 





Write for specimens. Tue 


BROOKLYN House, Fulton and Clark Sts. 





pacen. Only 209 a year 
CLEOPATRA. ute ‘Fretenor | 


Henry Houssave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave , N. Y. & 
JOHN PIERCE | 
| 





BANGS x CU. 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, BOOKS.COINS, 
Autographs, Consignments Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 














mo, ag | Soup, ee Fos. Seten Pomsy. | “= 
nglish ‘oetry, iterature. t | 
American Editions A Aaneapeginn. Out of the way Books | Boston, U. S. A. 





Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcwasep ror Casn. CaTaLocuss Issuzp. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 


Back meee SS of 
each. Other 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
| Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 





» Century, and Scribner, 








secents each.” Other periodicals at equally ow rates, THE VICTORIA, 
New York City. EUROPEAN PLAN, 
I’ want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
to H. WILLIAMS, cy West 10TH ri 
Seamer, NYS Y¥. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietor. 











KATE FIELD'S WASHINGTON FOR 1891. 


When THE WASHINGTON was first put on the market in January, 1890, its publishers had no idea of 
e-wanes sare success, T expectations were limited to a circulation of 10,000 copies weekly. This was to be 
‘water mark. 


Now, however, the Washington Publishing Company has decided to increase its ‘circulation to 25,000 





copies weekly. We want at least one agent in every town. Do you want the agency? We shall furnish 
= a A ab op fr It will be a better paper than ever. Its ‘price will be $2.00a year, 5 cents a 


per: a war price within the reach of every one, and we venture to assert that so popular and v a 





ESSAYS 


FROM 


THE CRITIC. 


Brocrapuicat and critical papers by John Bur- 
roughs, Edmund C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Edmund Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and Jume 
Herbert Morse. 


ONE VOLUME, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


Harper’s Montuiy savs:— The greater number of 
these selections will compare favorably, for grace 
and freedom of style, with the best work of the 
best modern critics and essayists,and several of 
them exhibit asubtlety and delicacy, combined with 
a quiet gravity and vigor of thought, such as is 
exhibited in few contributions to current litera- 
ture. 


Tue Critic Company, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 


Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu. 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


Boots & SHOES, 


No. tro ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


INSTRUCTION, Etc. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 
EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


Miss Kitching has acquired, from residence abroad 
from infancy, pure accent and thorough familiarity 
with the language, and offers highest testimonials of 
the success of her methods. 

















for the money. Kate Field's Leaders in every number. 
Each su eer can whose “yn be on or before December 24th, 1890, will receive the fine litho. 
graph portrait of Kate Field will accompany the Christmas number. 


THE WASHINGTON PUBLISHING CO., 
115 East 23d Street, New York City. | 39 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 








LITERARY 
TECHNICAL 


DICTATIO 


at Office or Residence. 
CECILE BROWN and JEANNETTE BROWN, 





Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, «10 Fifth Ave. 





